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“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats, 


Freedom the Goal. 
BY W. D. MAHON, 


The present war should teach the members of 
organized labor a great lesson, for it demonstrates 
the proposition laid down by the trade unionist, 
namely, that freedom must come through a perfect 
organization of society to be correct. 

It is the same old story again repeating itself. 
The booming cannon and rattling musketry are 
echoing along our southern border; patriotic 
American citizens are rushing forward to offer 
their lives upon the altar of their country—and 
for what? The same old battle-cry that has echoed 
down the ages—FREEDOM. 

Humanity has bathed the earth in blood for that 
battle-cry and still the beggary hand of want pro- 
trudes from every side. All the implements of 
war, from the crude battle-ax and spear of the bar- 
barian down to the gattling gun and smokeless 
powder of the nineteenth century, have been used 
to establish that cry and yet millions of these 
civilized citizens of the world tramp, tramp, tramp, 
without a hut or hovel, begging for an opportunity 
to exist. The earth and seas have been strewn 
with the dead bodies of mankind from the over- 
throw of Pharaoh’s army at the Red Sea until the 
battles of Manila and Santiago, to establish free- 
dom, and yet from the mine, workshop and field 
comes the cry of the over-worked and under-paid 
wage-slave crying for FREEDOM. 

When the smoke of the war has cleared away 
and Spain is found possessionless on this side of 
the Atlantic it will be the same old story of hunger 
poverty and misery for the masses. 

Can it be possible that four thousand years of 
war and murder has not taught us that FREEDOM 
cannot be established in this way? Yes, its a great 
lesson ; one that confirms the teaching of the trade 
unions that the only hope for society and civiliza- 
tion; that the only true freedom is through organ- 
ization, and it should stimulate every worker in 
the movement to work as he has never worked be- 
fore to spread organization to every craft and call- 
ing until the workers of the world are solidly 
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united. Then will war with all its failures and 
disasters disappear and the new civilization, which 
is the brotherhood of man, take place. 


True Socialism. 
3. 
MARXISM AND PSEUDO-MARXISM. 
BY G. A. HOEHN. 
Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIS! 

Poor Karl Marx, what follies are committed in 
thy name! How recklessly mean do some of thy 
alleged disciples act, to the general detriment of the 
noble cause of labor! 

It is disgusting, indeed, to see how the name of 

Marx, of the man who spent nearly fifty years’ 
time in the struggle for labor’s emancipation, who 
worked more for the modern labor movement of 
the world than perhaps a hundred thousand shyster 
professors of the Pseudo-Marxist heroship could 
ever dream to do—when the name of such a pioneer 
of the proletariat is continuously being used as a 
fig-leaf to cover all kinds of mean manipulations 
and machinations in the labor movement, or as a 
means of sowing the seed of discord and destruc- 
tion among the organized workers. Whenever 
new recruits in our movement, young labor jour 
nalists, or other labor representatives, from want 
of proper information on the matter, give a wrong 
exposition of the teachings of Karl Marx, it behooves 
every man or woman thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject to lend a helping hand to the student 
and lead him to the road of light. Viewed from 
this standpoint the numerous mistaken arguments 
advanced against, and the wrong opinions ex- 
pressed about Marxism, by various labor and re- 
form papers can only be considered an encouraging 
sign of the time, for the matter is up for discussion, 
and thousands will inquire into and think about it. 
But when a clique of people, styling and patenting 
themselves *‘the only true representatives of Karl 
Marx and Scientific Socialism,” have the supreme 
audacity to teach and do exactly the very reverse 
of what their alleged teachers taught—and when 
such Pseudo. Marxism has for its expressed object 
the splitting up of the trade union movement, then 
it becomes the duty of every person familiar 
with Marx’s life and work to enter an emphatic 
protest. 
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Carl Marx, * together with his life-long friend 
Frederick Engels, devoted their lives to the study 
of the social organism, to the study of the origin 
and development of society, and above all, of the 
modern labor movement. It is almost impossible, 
without doing injustice to either one of them, to 
mention the work of the one without mentioning 
the work of the other, for the work of each was to 
a great extent the work of both. 

The results of their work are not the outgrowth 
of visionary dreaming, but the necessary conse 
quences and logical results of most rigid scientific 
investigations. They have not, as misinformed 
and misguided persons might imagine, troubled 
their brains with the question whether in future 
man shall eat mash-potatoes at his private base- 
ment, or turtle-steak at the Bellamy Hotel; on the 
contrary, they tore mercilessly asunder the evil of 
Utopian fancies and will-o’.the-wisp plans, thereby 
freeing the road of the struggling working class 
of the most serious obstacles. By their writingsthey 
have furnished the scientific basis—the scientific 
ally cemented foundation—for the structure of 


the modern labor movement. 
MARX ECONOMIC THEORIES. 


1. The Class Struggle.—One of the first and most 
important documents of Marx (and Engels) that 
ever appeared in public print was the ** Manifesto” 
published in 1847, in London, England, a little 
pamphlet of the greatest historic value, and in 
which we find the theory of the class struggle ex- 
plained as follows: 

‘*The history of society in the past is the history 
of class struggles. Freemenand slaves, patricians 
and plebians, nobles and serfs, guild members and 
journeymen—in short, oppressors and oppressed, 
havealwaysstood in direct opposition to each other. 
The struggle between them has sometimes been 
open, sometimes concealed, but always continuous. 
A never ceasing struggle which has invariably 
ended either in a revolutionary alteration of the 
social system, orin the common destruction of the 
contending classes.”’ 

Speaking of our present capitalist society the 
authors of the ‘‘ Manifesto” say: 

‘“Modern bourgeois (capitalist) society which 
arose from the ruins of the feudal system has not 
wiped out the antagonism of classes. New classes, 
new conditions of oppression, new modes and 
forms of carrying on the struggle, have been sub- 
stituted for the old ones. The characteristic of 
our epoch—the epoch of the bourgeoisie, or middle 
class—is that the struggle between the various 
social classes has been reduced to its simplest form. 
Society tends more and more to be divided into two 
great hostile classes—the Bourgeoisie an1 the Pro- 
letariat.”’ 

Every new system of production necessarily 


*Marx died March 14, 1883 


changes the existing relations between employer 
andemployes. With the feudal system the feudal 
conditions of serfdom went down to make room 
for the guilds and their peculiar system of produc- 
tion. While the guilds were trying to more firmly 
establish their power and perpetuate their well 
regulated system of production, they failed to see 
that a new economic system had already grown up 
and developed to such an extent as to burst the 
very shell of the guild system. This was the man 
ufacturing system. The guilds had to go, for they 
were no longer sufficient for the increasing de- 
mands of new markets. On the graves of the 
guild masters arose the industrial middle class 
The guild’s restrictive means in the system of 
production, and the division of labor between the 
different corporations of guilds, was succeeded by 
the division of labor between the workmen of the 
same workshop. 

Out of the manufacturing system developed the 
present capitalist industrial system, with its gi 
gantic factories, machineries, steam power, elec- 
tricity, ete. 

Every decaying system of production represents 
the decaying interests of a decaying class; every 
every new system of production carries wit.. itself 
new class interests. Necessarily, these various 
class interests between the ascending and descend- 
ing social classes will cause a struggle for self- 
existence—the class struggle. 

To-day we see society divided into two hostile 
classes: Here the capitalist class with all the means 
of production in their possession; there the wage 
working class with the labor power of their mus- 
cles and brains as their only commodity, which 
they must sell to the capitalist for hours, days or 
weeks in order to secure the means of subsistence. 

These two classes cannot have a common class 
interest; never will have. The capitalist class is 
fast nearing the zenith of its power; the more its 
economic power increases (the political power be- 
ing but a means to strengthen and increase its 
economic power), the more increases the wage- 
working class numerically, and the more rapidly 
grows the recognition of the general dependency 
of this class, hence the organized attempt of re- 
sistance against the capitalist class on the part 
of the wage-workers; hence the beginning of the 
modern class struggle in all countries where 
the capitalist mode of production prevails—a strug- 
gle that will end with the victory of labor; that 
will wipe out all conflicting class privileges and 
class interests which are at the very roots of all 
class struggles. 

Neither Marx nor Engels preached the class 
strife; they only attested the fact that it exists, 
pointed to the natural and historic law thereof 
and elucidated its extraordinary significance for 
the modern labor movement. 

Later on we shall show that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as a purely labor organization in 
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its general work, has not placed itself in opposi- 
tion to the teachings of Marx, and thatit has been 
fighting on the lines of the historic class strug- 
gle. At any rate, the A. F. of L. never tried, as 
it has become customary by certain Pseudo- 
Marxists, to patent and label every intelligent and 
unintelligent member the moment he could pro- 
nounce the phrase, ‘‘class struggle.” 
[ To be continued. | 


Industrialism in Great Britain. 
BY THOMAS REECE. 
Special to AMERICAN FEDERATIONIS1 

LONDON, ENGLAND, July 10, 1898.—That the 
eight-hour day has lost none of its great attrac- 
tion for British industries is an evident and wel- 
come fact. No man is more competent to speak 
upon this point than the Secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, and he has very kindly 
accorded me the privilege of an interview to take 
place next week. I can not hold this letter back, 
however, and must, perforce, put off the report of 
this interesting chat until my August contribution. 
Secretary Barnes has in the meantime sent me his 
society’s annual report for 1897. just issued, and a 
wonderful document it is, containing as it does, 
over 400 pages of valuable general and specialised 
information. The A.S. E. is 47 years old, and its 
history is a record of continued progress and ex 
pansion. In 1851 there were 11,829 members; in 
1874 there were 43,150; in 1896, prior to the great 
lock-out there were 87,313, and in 1897, after the 
gigantic struggle, there were 91,944. Over ten 
million dollars has been expended in out-of-work 
and strike pay; over five millions in sick -pay; 
nearly five millions in pensions ; about three and 
three-fourth millions for accidents ; one and one- 
half millions for funerals; a half million for benev- 
olent fund, and $810,000 for general fraternal 
assistance. This is not a bad financial statement for 
under half acentury’s work. Theincome last year 
was $2,796,840, and, including the balance from 
1896, shows a total of $4,326,255 tobe handled. Of 
this there was expended $3,451,995, leaving a bal- 
ance-in-hand at the end of 1897, of $874,260, of which, 
however, about $100,000 is money loaned during 
the lock-out and which has to be repaid gradually. 
The net increase in membership was 4,589. The 
expenses of management work out at 5 per cent. of 
total expenditure. As a result of the most mo- 
mentous year of thesociety’s life the record is splen- 
did, and shows the tremendous power that lies in 
organized labor, the wonderful potentialities of a 
trade union. The preface to the report asserts the 
belief of the merits in the justice of the claim for an 
eight-hour day, and says that the victory is not 
lost but only deferred. Amalgamation as opposed 
to sectionalism amongst classes of workers in any 
one trade, and federation amongst all trades, are 
the lessons which have received an added impetus 





and most valuable illustration from the great fight. 
The A. S. E. goes forward toward greater success. 

The Operative Bricklayers and the London So- 
ciety of Compositors have both celebrated their 
jubilees this last month, and have told of valiant 
fights in the interests of labor. It is interesting 
to recall that the very first trade union of compos- 
itors or typographers was founded in Cork in 1801. 


Negotiations are proceeding with a view to end- 
ing the terrible state of affairs that exists in South 
Wales. The quiet behavior of the miners on strike 
caused such a revulsion of feeling amongst people 
of all classes in this country that the soldiery, 
despatched to shoot upon the least provocation, 
were hurriedly recalled by the authorities, and a 
conciliator has been appointed by the Board of 
Trade. Thus, the immediate possibility of the 
stain of murder and massacre is removed from the 
seared souls of plutocracy and its hirelings, and 
men breathe rather more freely. 


The first result of the coming into operation of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897 has been 
the miserably cowardly action of many Lancashire 
and Yorkshire colliery owners in dismissing a large 
number of elderly miners, whose age, the employ- 
ers fear, would perhaps make them more liable to 
incur accidents. These men, who have slaved 
away their whole lives in digging up fortunes 
for the wretched crew who own the coal fields, 
are now turned adrift without pension or homes, 
to starve or accept pauper relief. The Act is a 
poor enough one, but it does tardily assert that 
the employer is financially liable for the accidents 
that befail his ‘‘men” whilst they are working for 
him. It lets them down very gently, though. 
Accidents which do not d’sable the workmen for 
at least two weeks bring no responsibility to the 


” 


employer, and then there are the usual number 
of reservations with regard to which employers 
**shall not be liable.’’ 


Tom Mann, the indefatigable, is devoting some 
of his time now in endeavoring to organize the 
aliens of London—the Jews, the Russians, and the 
Poles, of the East-end especially. At a mass- 
meeting last night he said that the British trade- 
unionist had a right to ask that the incomers 
should respect the standard of life that the organ- 
ized workers of this country had fought for, and 
should organize themselves and help to maintain 
and raise this standard. English workmen who 
afew years ago worked twelve hours a day had 
organized and captured an eight hour day, and 
were receiving as much and in some cases more 
wages for the shorter day than forthe longer. He 
was a cosmopolitan, and he wished all workers to 
organize into unions and to federate these unions 
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nationally and internationally. The nations of 


the world were not to remain forever under the 
heel of the capitalistic exploiter. He concluded 
with a vehement appeal for the newly formed 
Workers’ Union. I transcribe his remarks because 
there are some labor organizers of whom it can be 
said: **What they do to-day, labor does to-mor- 
row,” and Tom Mann is one of these. 

The operative masons of Swansea, after a ten 
weeks’ strike, have gained an advance of two cents 
per hour; and quite a number of similar victories, 
and slight reductions in working hours, have oc- 
curred this month. Federation schemes increase 
in number. <A well known member of the A. S. E. 
has brought one out which will most likely be sup- 
ported by the engineering delegates at the Trade 
Union Congress to be held at Bristol in August. 
It is to this coming Congress that the eyes of all 
interested in organized labor are being turned, 
and should its outeome be a good, workable plan 
t will have deserved 


of trade-union federation, 
well of posterity 





Eight-Hour Constitutional Amendment. 


rhe United States House Judiciary Committee gave a 
hearing March %, Iss, upon joint resolution to amend the 


Constitution of the United States, giving the Congress powe) 


the following 


to establish uniform hours of labor: when 


irgument Was mad 


The Chairman—Mr. Gompers, please give us your ful 
name,and state your official relations to the labor question 
Mr. Grompers—Samuel Gompers; president of the Amer- 


aun Federation of Labor 

fhe Chairman—This hearing applies to the joint resolu 
ion 108, introduced by Mr. Lovering, of Mussachusetts 
Weare ready to hear you, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Underwood—Mr. Gompers, will you not, before you 
in your arguments, read the joint resolution, so that it 
| be embodied in the minutes of this hearing, and that 
we may know exactly what it is? 

Mr. Gompers—Joint Resolution No, 109 proposes the fol 
owing amendment to the Constitution of the United States 


“ARTICLE XVI 


*The Congress shall have power to establish uniform 
urs of labor in manufactories throughout the United 
States 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN \t the hearing of the 
committee yesterday testimony was given and argument 
made in support of this proposed amendment to the Consti 
ition of the United States rhe hour of 12 o’clock arrived, 
nd Twas not then quite aware whether the committee had 
oneluded the propounding of questions to me, and it was 
determined to hold aspecial meeting of this committee this 
morning for the purpose of giving a further hearing upon 
the subject. Ishould like to Know whether it is the inten 
on of the committee to further question me before pro 


eding. 
rhe Chairman—In regard to that, Mr. Gompers, we cat 
ever tellin advance, You may go on with your observa 


tions, and if anything occurs to any member of the com 
nittee he willsubmitit, unless it should interrupt the course 
of your argument. If you prefer to finish your remarks 
before being questioned, we will accept the wishes of the 
speaker 

Mr. Giompers—I have no objection either way, Mr. Chait 
man. The fact is, though, that I made a considerable part 
f my argument yvesterday, and I do not care to take the 
time ofthe committee in traversing the same ground t 


I should certainly have been pleased had the committee had 
" 





o-day 








stenographer present vesterday to take down what vas 
hen said, so that a record might have been made of it 
Perhaps, however, it may not be amiss to go over part of the 
vrouns rain, if I may be permitted 

The Chairma Are vou abletof i written state nt of 
Vhat occurred yesterday ? 

Mr. Gompers—I regret to say that Iam too busy a man to 
be able to do that now. 

rhe Chairman—Pursue your own course, then, this morn 


Mr. Gompers Our official stenographers are employed 


elsewhere to-day, and we have had to send out for an ext: 
one. The official stenographers were also employed wit! 
other committees yesterday. 

Mr. Ray—I should like to ask one question betore you sta! 
in. I will make a preliminary statement, so that you ma 
be thoroughly advised as to what I want to getat. Itseem 
that Massachusetts, and perhaps other States, propose t 
ask the adoption ofthis resolution. It seems that the mani 
facturers of South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, an 
perhaps of Alabama, oppose it. 

I have heard it stated here—whether true or not I do ne 
know—that the Southern States, by reason of working thei 
employes longer hours than such employes work in Ney 
York and New England, have the advantage in the mant 
facture of cotton goods; that they make greater profits an 
are injuring the manufacturers of New England. It has no 
been said directly, but it has been intimated, that that wa 
the reason why New England has been pressing this resolt 
tion. On the other hand, I understand you to take tl 
position that your main object in urging the adoption « 
this resolution is the benefit that will accrue to laborin 
men, women, and children through a law that shall preve 
their being forced to labor more than eight, nine, or t 
hours, as the case may be. Now, what is your real purpos 
in urging the passage of this resolution? What is tl 





incentive”? 

Mr. Gompers—First, I will say that I] have no knowledg 
that the New England manufacturers favor this propose 
amendment tothe Constitution, If they do favorit, I shoul 
congratulate them upon their wisdom ; if they do not favo 
it, then they show a lack of that broad spirit of publi 
mindedness which men dealing with large affairs shou 
possess. [have not had either consultation or communic 
tion with the manufacturers of New England, either direct 
or indirectly, and am in no position to speak of their views 
toward this measure, 

Iam firmly of the opinion that the cause of this resolutic 
being introduced is the fact that the New England oper 
tives have brought this question of the hours of labs 
prominently before public notice by reason of the strike 
which has been in progress for the past five or six weeks 
against a reduction of wages. Had the operatives of Ne 
England consented to accept the cut in wages without a 
protest, perhaps we might not have heard for some time ) 
come of any resolution of this character 

Mr. Lovering—May Iask the gentleman a question rig 
there on that one point? 

rhe Chairman—I have no doubt Mr. Gomipers will be glad 
to vield for that purpose 

Mr. Gompers—Certainly ; I gladly yield, 

Mr. Lovering—Long before thought of a strike or a. 
thought of a reduction of wi s became current in New 
England this resolution took form, in my own mind at least 
I can say this absolutely. I did not at the time realize that 
there was even to be a reductton of wages, much less a 
strike. 

Mr. Gompers—I quite accept the statement of Mr. Lo 
ering - 

Mr. Lovering—I will even go further, and say it was m) 
purpose long before I entered the halls of Congress, when 
opportunity should offer, to presenta resolution of this kind 

Mr. Gompers—I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that I fully accept 
the statement of Mr. Lovering as to all the facts he has 
stated. What I indicated or intended to indicate was that 
the opportunity for its introduction and its consideration 
came concurrently with the strike of the New England op- 
eratives. While the question of the offer of reduction of 
wages went into operation, I think, January 17, 1808, yet the 
matter was proposed months before that. Iam aware of 
this fact, that at the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor lield at Nashville December 15, 1807, I had a confer- 
ence with representatives of the textile workers, and ther 
the reduction had already been proposed to the operatives, 
antedating the introduction of this resolution. What I 
intended to convey was that the strike created the oppor- 
tunity for its consideration, and hence gave our friend Mr. 
Lovering an opportunity to introduce it in order that it 
might be more fairly and fully considered. 

We favor this proposed amendment of the Constitution 
on the grounds of economy, public safety, progress, and 
civilization, as well as humanity. 

In nocountry on the face of the globe is it possible to have 
aun intelligent and independent citizenship where the hours 
of labor of the workers are long; and in the proportion that 








you find the hours of labor workers reduced, in that sam« 
degree will you tind a more alert, intelligent, and inde- 
pendent citizenship, a higher morale among the people, a 


greater public spirit, a more intense interest wound up with 
the trend of government in which the masses ere entwined 
You will find greater purity, you will find a greater ex- 
pectancy and hope lodged in the minds of men for the 
children of to-day proving more valuable and valued citi- 
zens of the future. 

\fter all, in our country, as in all others, upon the mass« 
of the people depends the perpetuity of free institutions 
rhe masses of the people are the wage-carners, the working 
people; and I use that term “*‘ working people” in the sense 


of the wealth-producing masses of the people. I should say 
further, in this connection, that whether it be in autocratic 
Russia or in the Republie of America, here as well as else- 
where, it is necessary that the wage-carners, the workers, 


e for freedom, but it is their 
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mission to continue the struggle for its maintenance and 
perpetuity. A republican form of government cannot be 
maintained by a demoralized or a debased people; and 
there is no factor so potent to demoralize and to debase as 
either of these alternatives: One is no work at all to do; 
the other is too many hours of labor. 

\s Napoleon Bonaparte said that Europe must be either 
all Cossack or all republican ; and as Abraham Lincoln said 
that the United States of America must be either all slave 
or all free ; so do we, as Wage-earners engaged in our move- 
ment, say that either the hours of labor must be all long or 
all short. 

I took occasion yesterday to say that our movement does 
not ask Congress to regulate the hours of labor of male¢ 
adults except where work for the Government is performed, 
for we have no way of dealing with the Government upon 
a matter of that character in any other capacity than as 
employers, 

Mr. Parker—May I ask you whether or not you have read 
this resolution upon which the committee has given these 
hearings? 

Mr. Gompers—I have. 

Mr. Parker—This resolution proposes for Congress to regu- 
late the hours of labors in manufactories. According to 
your last statement you oppose that re solution. 

Mr. Gompers—I would not oppose the resolution. Per- 
haps, as a matter of law, the coustitutional amendment 
would govern the matter rather than a joint resolution. 

Mr. Parker—Let me make it plain. The resolution provides 
that “Congress shall have power toestablish aniform hours 
of labor in manufactories throughout the United States.” 
Now, if you limit your proposition simply to the employ- 
ment of labor in Government contracts or where the Govern- 
ment is directly a party, you would not favor the resolution 
in its present form, would you? 

Mr. Gompers—I would repeat this: That Congress would 
act upon the proposed constitutional amendment, not upon 
the reasons given in the preamble by the introducer of the 
resolution proposing the amendment, 

Mr.MeCall—Then your idea would be that this amendment 
would confer jurisdiction of the subject upon Congress, and 
you are not now favoring the exercise of power by Congress 
to pass labor legislation except with reference to women and 
children? 

Mr. Gompers—That is exactly the position I take. 

Mr. MeCall—That is, the amendment would simply give 
the right to Congress to regulate the hours of labor of women 
and children; you would have the power given to Congress 
for that purpose exercised ? 

Mr. Gompers— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood—Now let me ask you a question, if it does 
not interrupt you. You say that the people you represent 
are in favor, as a matter of fact, of regulating the hours of 
labor generally throughout the United States except as to 
women and children? 

Mr. Gompers—And as to workers doing work for the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, its Territories, and the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Underwood—Of course, we have the power now to 
regulate that, and do regulate that, so far as Government 
employment is concerned, 

Mr. GGompers—And for that reason I desire now to call at- 
tention to it. 

Mr. Underwood—Then the amendment is not required for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Gompers—No, sir. 

Mr.Underwood— Do you think it wise to place in the hands 
of Congress the power, to be exercised if it sees fif, to regu- 
late the hours of labor of the workingmen of the United 
States? Do you think it wise to give Congress the power to 
regulate, if it sees fit, the hours of labor of men as well as of 
women and children? Understand me; I agree with you 
upon the eight-hour proposition. I think it would be well 
if an eight-hour provision could be enforced, The question 
with me is whether it is wise to vest Congress with power 
that it has not now, to regulate the number of hours that a 
man shall be allowed to work, 

Mr. Gompers—I think there would be no danger of Con- 
gress running to the extreme if granted the power to reduce 
the hours of labor of the working people. The difficulty is 
in trying to persuade Congress to take any step that shall 
be really in the interest of wage-earners per se. 

Mr. Underwood—Has not Congress passed laws heretofor« 
that the w earners of this country believed to be con- 
trary to their interests? 

Mr. Gompers—That question covers a very wide field, 
it would be difficult to give a categorical answer to it, and 
is not necessary to this hearing. 

Mr. Underwood—You need not answer unless you see fit, 

A Member—You are not referring to the Wilson bill? 

Mr. Underwood—I am not referring to any particular bill, 

Mr. Gompers—As for the Wilson bill or the McKinley bill, 
I tell you we are far more interested in the dollar bill that 
we get In wages, 

Mr. Underwood—The labor organizations have been in 
favor of the passage of an anti-injunction bill, have they 
























. Gompers— Yes, sir, 

Mr. Underwood—They have not secured the enactment ot 
such a law through Congress =s yet? 

Mr. Gompe rs—Alas! no. 

Mr. Underwood—Then, why is it you think that the legis- 





lation that would be passed under this great power you 
propose to give to Congress would be in favor of labor, and 
none of ainst labor? 

Mr. Gompers—There is no possibility that such an amend- 
ment tothe Constitution could be exercised to the detriment 
of laboring people, for the reason that it isin the line of the 
improvement of their material and moral and intellectual 
conditions. Inimproving the material and moral and intel- 
lectual conditions of the people you at the same time impose 
duties upon them by the same process. 

Mr. Underwood—That is true, if the law to be enacted wer 
limited to eight hours. But suppose Congress should pass 
a twelve-hour law ; suppose, when you vest this power in 
Congress, instead of passing an eight-hour law it passed a 
tweive-hour law for labor. That would be against the in- 
terests of the people, as you see it, would it not? 

Mr. Gompers—Let me answer by stating this: When the 
first effort was madein Great Britain in the line of factory 
legislation the representatives of the working people ap- 
peared before a committee of the House of Commons and 
asked fora law limiting the hours of labor of women and 
children to “twelve” perday. A memberof the committee 
asked a representative of the working people why he offered 
such a proposition when, as a matter of fact, the hours of 
labor were then generally not more than twelve per day; 
why ask this legislation, The answer was, as nearly as Il can 
remember it, and which I think I would adopt as my own 
now: “It is not a question whether the workers are now 
employed more or less than twelve hours aday. I would 
not care if you — 1a law in Parliament prohibiting the 
employment of wage-carners for more than twenty-four 
hoursaday. At le: "4 by adopting that proposition in law 
you would recognize that you have the right to deal with 
that subject. 

Mr. Underwood—I see what vou mean there, 

Mr. Giompers—There is no fear on our part that Congress 
would at any time pass a law fixing the hours of labor at 
twelve. But even if it did, we should say that at least it 
was the initiative of a species of legislation which the 
changed conditions of industry demand, 

Mr. Underwood—But here is what | mean, Mr. Gompers ; 
I probably did not make myself clear: Underthis authority 
that is sought to be given to Congress, that it has not now, 
Congress could pass a law requiring that all men should 
work ten or twelve hours a day. 

Mr Gompers—If I thought that Congress had that power, 
or would exercise it, I should, instead of favoring this 
amendment, oppose it 

Mr. Underwood—Well,I call your attention to the wording 
of the resolution: 

‘Congress shall have power to establish uniform hours ot 
labor in manufactories throughout the United States. 

That unquestionably gives it the power to name the num- 
ber of hours that a man shall work, 

Mr. Gompers—If such is the fact, I should favor the 
addition of the word “maximum” between the words 
“establish” and “uniform.” 

The Chairman—I should like to make this suggestion. We 
cannot probably give another hearing on this subject. Mr. 
Gompers has been proceeding very clearly with a statement 
of his general views. I know we are all boiling over with 
questions to ask him. I know I havea lot that Iam ready 
to pop off. But would it not be more agreeable to all of us, 
and to Mr. Gompers himself and those with whom he is 
associated, if we should allow him to proceed and finish bis 
observations and then submit any questions that may occult 
to members of the committee? I say this notin any sort of 
criticism, but would it not be wiser for all concerned if we 
should allow him to proceed ? 

Mr. Underwood—I think it would be better. 

The Chairman—Members may make a note of questions 
they would like to ask him, and submit them after he shall 
have finished. Ifthat be agreeable all around, Mr. Gompers 
will proceed. You were right in the midst of your observa- 
tions, Mr. Gompers, when we began to tackle you with 
things we had in mind. 

Mr. Gompers—W hen interrupted by the questions of the 
honorable member (Mr. Underwood), I think I was referring 
to the position which our movement takes in regard to the 
question of the hours of labor and its application to adult 
males, 

Our movement stands for the wage-carners doing for them- 
selves what they can toward working out their own salva 
tion. But those things that they can not do for themselves 
the Government should do, I refer to the matter of Gov- 
ernment work, There, as our friend Mr. Underwood sug- 
gests, the Government has the power. I regret to say that 
up to this time it has not exercised that full function, and 
we are now rapping at the doors of Congress with a bill 
which we hope Congress will enact, exercising the powers 
that it has in the matter to which I have just referred 

With the women and children the case is aifferent, Our 
Government acts upon the theory that, in a measure at 
least, the women and children are the wards of the nation 
Neither class is empowered to use the elective franchise 
rhey have no influence upon legislation, except as we may 
say that they influence us both in our childhood and man 
hood; but so faras the practical functions of Government 
are concernea, Woman has no voice. We believe that in the 
States of our own country, as well as in foreign countries 
factory legislation for the reduction of the hours of labor, 
jimiting, restricting, or regulating them so far as they apply 
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to women and children. is justified upon sound eco mics tended to make to you, furnishing statistics; and wh 

is Well as humane grounds should be pleased to answer any questions of the comm 

eall attention to t et that the hours of labor of tee—and shall be pleased to yet—I do net think it would 
women and children ve been hampered in the South by just to you or to our presentation of this matter were he 
the repeal of the sixty-hours-a-week law in Alabama My be interfered with at all in completing that statement 
tention was rather suddenly called to the rey | of that The following question in writing has just been handed 
law by the Alabama legislature in ISH-%. Thaveinanoth mn 

way designated that peal, not only as a brut et or legis “Does any one believe that if sufficient support car 
lation, but that in my igment it was thee ne OF INH-) yrought to the adoption of this amendment . 

ee ee secre, tenn Spe sa ge “tect, lls Mr. I l ut t ! 
vour honora com 4 ether tl Ar : : abo r. Lovering handed vou that, not to be read here, 
movement favors tl propos m under consideration. | to be conned over at your convenience, for the purpose 

lesire to sav to vo eentleme » that 1oO pum : < miment later If you choose, 

ISSO th KOK ve coune vas instructed to ha prepared Mr. Giompers Pardon me I did not understand that 

n amendment to the Cons tion niting the } as eat hen Phe ¢ bairman—Ii night, perhaps, to call attention to t 

ymen and childre » the factories of the 1 ted faa t that, in addition to House resolution 10%, introduc 
eight perday Atti sat « we f Amer January 5, ise resolution No, 10, in 
lera , f Lal t wil rean - vas duced M jarrett Massachus 
Which is a 
tes l rl \ *tCong! ppropriate legislation 
‘ , Lal ‘ . wted to use its " fforts te regulats perso may be daily ¢ 
os a m i . o Cone it sf | ’ p n e fabries and 1 othe 

States so that Congress nay b mipow gislat au - 

he su . t att ‘ = vi rwonl ! . It I unaers ih Va Corres \ Mir CrOTn pers tiie deo« i 

Phe ¢ iirmal Wi i Was tl passed ions in both « those arti sare not what you want 

Mr. Gompers—I qu rom the report of the proceedings you Want an articl ! ed to legislation to protect or r 
of the venteen imnual convention of \! ‘ Fed late the hours bor of women andchildren,. Dol ut 

ration of Labor, I Lat Nash e, Decemibe >, S87 I stand you correctly in that? 

simply re these f < to show tha murs | his Mr. Gromipers Yes It is that legislation which we } 
proposition antedates by many years tl i alu on ¢ ticularly want We are desirous of having the broadest 
this resolution legislation. We want the object, regardless of the lang or 

rhaps it would not be ppropriate to call atten nt employed to accomplish it 

the fa hat within tl puis la Su ! Court of rhe Chairmat Now another question: Will you ex} i 
the United States has handed down a decision sustaining briefly why, on principle, this power should not be exere 1 
the eight-hour law of the State of Utah. Whe ih be for men as well as for women and children? On prin 
came incorporated as a Sta nthe Union it oOo} daco f it be proper as to tl utter, Why not as to the forme 
stitution giving the legislatut w power To ¢ ‘ shoul Mr. Gompers—For the reason that nen are presum 
form hours of labo Phe legislature exercised that functior be part and pareel of, and to have a voice in govern 
ind passed a law which, atter running the gaur of tl rhe Chairman—And do they rise above or tf belo 
different courts, reached the highest jud alts t oft fnterests of their wives and children? 

United States, and has been passed upon by tl ! i Mr. Giompers—Th have the right tosecure t tresu \ 
ind declared constitutiona and through their own in itive and action 

Now, if I may be permitted to trespass so fa pon the rhe Chairman—And with that you are content? 
time, the attention, and the courtesy of the committee, | Mr. Gompers— Yes, sil 
desire to say that we must view the conditions of to-day as rhe Chairman—Another thin I did not quite un 
we find them No one finds fault with the Constitution of stand yvou—what bill is it that vou retet > that ye re 
our country We ealiz that it isthe grandest documet pressing upon Congress ? 
that has ever been frat Lfortl overnment of met Yet Ir. Gompers—The bi umending the eht-hour la s 
we know that when the Constitution was fran i and ipplied to mechanics, laborers, and workinen doing k 
sdopted industry and commer were il comparative for or on behalf of the Government of the United States, its 
primitive condition rerritorics, and the District of Columbia, 

Phe laws of our « try hamper or do not prov for the rhe Chairman—lIs not the present law sweeping ¢ ugh 
changed cond I of indus ind commerce I i t to cover all those? 
nnd commerce can not go back t he conditions of brunt Mr Gompers—No, sir; it does not sweep at all Our 
dred and twet ‘ i hundred na ftv \ rs ago W rience has shown us that it is entirely defective or in ‘f t 
could not f we would na W ild not iw *« 1.2 ack to ive, so taras it refers to anyon Who does work tor the ¢s 
hem Dive ! pon ‘ ite books liws nad there re ernment by or through a contractor For instance he 
nterpretations given by the judiciary of constitution pro work performed on the post-oftice building, on Pennsy 
Visions of the vislation of ss, that pi nt the ful nia avenue n this city, has been performed under the 
development ot rdiustry an pmerce Organiz on ot eight-hour law: yet that stone, cut by the employes of ¢ 
capital on the one hat ind imnization of laboron the same contractor, perhaps the same men, cut outside of the 
other are absolute concomitants and essentials to District of Columbia, has been cut in violation of the pro- 
industry and commerce in our day. The full freedom of or Visions of the eight-hour law, 
ganization and the exercise of the iwful functions of suct rhe Chairman—tThat ought to be remedied I had not un- 
organizations are not vet conceded Phey must soon be derstood that that was the fact 
conceded if our ce itrv is to become the great industri: Mr. Gompers—That is the fact. 
and commercial nation of the world rhe Chairman—I did not know what bill you referred . 

Ido not wish to traverse far outside the gitimate lim and theretore usked you. May lLask you turther, Mr. Gom 
its of the discussion of this question, but this consideration pers, Whether you have, In any pub ication, said that men 
awakens so many things in my mind that I can searcely could protect themselves; and if so, lo refer to that pub i- 
curb the thoughts as they come to tne, tion? 

Something must give way. Industry at ommeree cat Mr. Gompers—I think I can, but it would take me some 
not and should not be prevented their full development little time. I have been very busy, but I shall try to fur 
Old conceptions are encountered, and sometimes the exer nish a referen to the committee, 
cise of the natural functions coming from our present in- The Chairman—lI only want a reference to something that 
dustrial era at made to appear to be beyond the pale of has already been publishec 
law hey are not in fact his, too, 1 tind is traversing Mr. Gompers—That is easy. I thought you asked me to 
bevond the immediate question, but it occurred to me, and write it specially 
I could not refrain from expressing it Ir. MeCall—I wish to make one pointat this time Phere 

In my judgment, Congress can not devote its attention to isa common impression, I think, that the introduction of 
any legislation which can at all compare in importan fo this resolution from Massachusetts men is because trouble 
our national welfare, the material, social, and economic ad- has arisen in New England Gwing to the growth of South- 
vancement of our people as a whole, better than by devot- ern competition; that we are afraid that our industries are 
ing its attention to legislation of this character, legislation in danger and are trying to give Massachusetts an ivan 
that will give more leisure and opportunity to wage-earuers tuge over other States by now asking fora national law 
and relieve them from the too burdensome and tong hours I wish to call the attention of the committee to this point, 
of toil Yesterday, through the iestions that were asked that this is no new idea with Massachusetts men Dr. Da- 
some statements were brought out which I can not now re vis, formerly a member of Congress from Fall River, some 
eall, and it would not be fair to undertake to repeat them eight years ago or more introduced a resolution askit for 
without remembering them exactly ; but lam satisfied that an eight-hour national iaw Phat was afterwards tollowed 
the advantage is so great, that the necessity Ss so Intense, by Mr. Gillett during his first term in Congress—and he ts 
that, perhaps second only to the immediate consideration now a member—introducing a similar resolution Phiis reso- 
of national defense, the question of legislation of a eco- lution of Mr. Loveri , coming from Massachusetts, is i) 
nomic and social character is certainly deserving of you introduced by reason of the exigencies of the present ua- 
prompt, serious, and favorable consideration tion or the present conditions, and is not by any manner of 

tjefore concluding this statement I should say that, real means so narrow as it is commonly supposed tobe. [I think 
izing the fact that the time of your committee is limited that that point should be considered by the members of the 
Mr. Samuel Ross, the chairman of the committee of labor oft committee as well as by others, because I know it w be 
the house of representatives of Massachusetts, and secretary argued that this would never have been introduced and 


of the Cotton Mule Spinners’ National Association, is here urged by Massachusetts people were it not for the condl- 
this morning, not having finished the statement that he in- tions existing to-day in Massachusetts 
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fhe Chairman—That matter was gone into before you 
came into the room. 

Mr. Gompers—I desire to say also that this species of leg- 
jslation is the result of organized effort on the part of labor. 
Ido not know whether th: ‘ntleman introducing this reso- 
lation will admit it—I see our friend Mr. Lovering nodding 
assent—but I want to make this distinctly clear, that we 
have in Massachusetts, the same as in every other State, to 
contend, in any effort to reduce the hours of labor, against 
the manufacturers. I was about to say that we had edu- 
eated, but that being so presumptious [I should rather not 
say it. But our agitation has resulted in educating us all as 
to the necessity of such legislation. I presume that there 
are some manufacturers of New England who favor such an 
amendment to the Constitution. I should be very much 
surprised if there be not some manufacturers who tavor it. 
But they have been converted—if any of them are con- 
verted—to this theory by practical experience. 

Tam sure that if the cotton manufacturers of the South 
would take a broad and comprehensive view of this ques- 
tion, studying its history, studying the results of such legis- 
lation, they would not be opposed to it. Of course, in every 
transition from the old to the new there may be here and 
there one who suffers. I shall not pretend to say that that 
isnotso. But “the greatest good to the greatest number” 
is a principle of such universal recognition, that there ought 
to be no question about it. In this case the “greatest num- 
ber’ would be a very great number, and those who would 
be hurt would be so infinitesimally small, that they do not 
count as being hurt when the general proposition is consid- 
ered. 

Mr. Wilson—May I ask Mr. Gompers a question right 
there, Mr. Chairman? 

T -e Chairman— Yes. 

hr. Wilson—As I understand you, Mr. Gompers, repre- 
sen ing the organization you speak for, the amendment is 
desired to apply only to the textile industries. Is that cor- 
rect? Do you wish the limitation upon the hours of labor 
to ayply only in respect of the textile industries? 

Mr. Gompers—Not in the form of a constitutional amend 
ment. 

Mr. Wilson—How broad do you want this to be? 

Mr. Gompers—Congress to-day has not the power to legis- 
late upon the question. This proposed constitutional 
amendment, as I understand it, is an empowering amend- 
ment. The constitutional amendment in itself will legislate 
nothing. It simply proposes to give Congress the power— 

Mr. Wilson—To do what? 

Mr. Gompers—To legislate regulating hours of labor 

Mr. Wilson—On all industries? 

Mr. (sompers—I said awhile ago that there is little fear, if 
any, that Congress will go too far in such legislation to limit 
the hours of labor of the working people. The probabilities 
are that Congress would, after years ofagitation and educa- 
tion, perhaps be induced in its wisdom to pass a law affect- 
ing one industry, and then in a decade or more another 
But I do not dream in my fondest hopes that Congress will 
atany time within a reasonably measurable period pass a 
sweeping law for all industries, 

Mr. Wilson—But you want Congress to have power to regu 
late the hours of labor? 

Mr. Gompers—That is what I say. 

Mr. Wilson—That is what your resolution shows 

Mr. iompers— Yes. 

Mr. Terry —You would like it to apply to every industry ? 

Mr. Gompers— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilson—-I would like your opinion upon this: Are 
there not various branches of the textile industry in which 
labor is much more é.acting and exhaustive than in others? 
For instance, in the manufacture of the higher grades and 
finer kinds of cloth, is not the labor more exacting and wear- 
ing than in the manufacture of ordinary coarse goods, with 
a weaving frame and spinning machinery which might be 
worked by children? 

Mr. Gompers—Pardon me for suggesting tnat I should pre- 
fer that Mr. Ross, who himself is a textile worker, and who 
is here, should answer that question. 

Mr. Wilson—Certainly. 

The Chairman—Has any member of the committee any 
questions to ask Mr. Gompers? 

Mr. Ray—I want toask Mr Gompers one question about 
the object he is contending for. Mr. Gompers,do you regard 
the regulation of hours of labor as tending to benefit, ele- 
vate, and protect labor? You find now the law-making 
power of the United States without power to legislate on 
that subject, and you want toconter that power upon it by 
aconstitutional amendment, and then let Congress, in its 
discretion, exercise the power as it deems wise. 

Mr. Gompers—I should say that that is stating the ques- 
tion exactly. But let me add that when Great Britain, 
through its Parliament, enacts a law regarding factory leg- 
islation it covers the entire domain of that country or the 
country included in the term * Great Britain.” In ourcoun- 
try, forming a federation of States, each sovereign in its own 
domain passes legislation of this character; yet it leaves a 
very large number of States lagging in that particular indus- 
try so far in the rear that it is dangerous to the fabric of our 
country ; it is injurious, and a hindrance to the progress aud 
the full development of the greatness so desirable to the peo- 
ple of our country. There is a philosophy, apart from the 
story underlying the question of the trend to reduce the 
hours of labor of the workers, which commends itself to the 
















consideration of every student and «very patriot, as well as 
every statesman. 

The Chairman—I understand you to say, Mr. Gompers, 
that you want Mr. Ross to be heard? 

Mr. Gompers—I should prefer to have him heard rather 
than continue, though I am perfectly willing to continue if 
the committee desire to question me further, 

The Chairman—There seems to be noother question pend 
ing. 

Mr. Gompers—Thank you 

Mr. Lovering—The question was asked Mr, Gompers, sub 
stantially, What assurance he had, if such power were 
vranted to Congress, that it would not provide a twelve- 
hour law, or for some number of hours greater than the 
present maximum. I have this to say: Does any man be- 
lieve, that if a sufficient support can be brought to this 
amendment to have it adopted, that the same support can 
not be commanded to make a law which shall be satisfac- 
tory to the working people of the country? I think that 
is a sufficient answer to that question, 

Mr. Giompers—If I may be permitted, the question was 
rather a long one, and my attention was distracted, 

Mr. Lovering—I have suggested that in the form of an an 
swer, 

Mr. Gompers—I would say that I have no fear that Con 
gress would pass a twelve-hour law. I am perfectly safe in 
suying that the working people of our country are suffi- 
ciently well organized to bring the requisite influence to 
bear upon Congress to prevent it enacting any such reac 
tionary law. 

But I want to say, Mr. Chairman—I do not know whether 
the committee feel any interest in it—that some months ago 
I wrote a brief article upon the question of the textile work- 
ers’ strike and considered the policy of the cut in wages, 
and suggested that, instead of this cut in wages being made, 
the manufacturers might well consider the advisability of 
cooperating with the working people of the entire country 
toassist in securing such legishition as you are now consid- 
ering. If you think it would be sufficiently interesting, I 
should be glad to submit that artiel 

The Chairman—You may leave a copy with us, if you can 

rhe article was submitted, It was published in the Feb- 
ruary, ISS, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, under 
the caption, * The Textile Workers’ Strike.” 


The United States Bicycle Company has gone 
into bankruptcy. It has been on the unfair list for 
the past year. 


Former Secretary Norton, of the Moline Federal 
Labor Union, informs us that a carpenter’s union, 
a wheel workers’ union and a wood worker’s union 
have been organized this week. 


President Gompers and Secretary Morrison gave 
a hearing, at A. F. of L. headquarters, on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia enfranchisement question. It 
was well attended, and able arguments were sub- 
mitted. 


Secretary Howells, of Moline Federal Labor 
Union, reports that the employes of Barnard & 
Leas’ Manufacturing Company secured an increase 
in wages of 10 per cent. Those of the Moline 
Plow Company, also 10 per cent. 


The Street Railway Men’s Union, of Muncie, 
Ind., has secured its new yearly agreement, with 
an increase of wages of 15 cents per day to the old 
men and 10 cents per day to the new men. 
In many organized cities the street railway 
employes have established the ten-hour work- 
day, and nine hours in several. 


The cloth and felt hat makers of Germany held 
their Convention at Cuben, lasting from June 27th 
to July 2d. Twenty-five delegates were present, 
representing 2,500 members. The financial re- 
port, covering two years, showed the income to 
be about $80,000. The expenditures, in round 
numbers, were: Out-of-work benefit, (about) 
$25,000; strikes and lock-outs, $18,000; sick and 
death benefits, $16,330; assistance to invalids, 
$11,000. The total funes on hand at the close of 
the year amount to $21,000. \ system of inter- 
national traveling benefit among the allied crafts 
has been established between the German, Italian 
and French hat makers, 
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MANY requests for speakers for ‘* Labor 
Day’’ exercises are received at the A. F. of 
L. office. Central bodies are usually willing 
to pay traveling, incidental expenses and a 
small honorarium for the service rendered. 
Those who are willing to accept assignments, 
as above, and organizations desiring speak- 
ers will communicate with this office early. 


LABOR’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 


In another column we publish a splendid 
contribution from the pen of President Mahon, 
of the Street Railway Employes’ national 
union, upon the subject. of **Freedom.’’ It 
indicates the constant growth, development 
and consciousness of what is understood by the 
term *‘freedom,’’ and how, even in compara- 
tive primitive times, the slightest relief from 
burdens was regarded, not as the goal, but as 
the road to freedom. In the progress of the 
human family from the primitive to tribal con 
ditions, and from family to clan, the village, 
the township, the city, the State, and the na- 
tion, no one can dispute that in each instance 
the watchwor 1 of the conquerors of these sue- 


cessful achievements have emblazoned on thei: 
banner the mystie word ‘‘Freedom.”’ Fron 
the time Peter trod the streets of Rome, unti 
the present day, the ery for all human progress 
has been for *‘freedom.’”’ It will perhaps neve) 
be fully recorded how often the masses hav: 
been led by their enemies to struggle under 
the alluring ery of ‘* Freedom,” and as thei: 
reward have had that little freedom which they 
enjoyed ruthlessly taken from them. 

But with each successive contest of the 
people for freedom it has but clearly demon 
strated that the term in its generic sense could 
be but applied to a condition of freedom non 
existent at the time the particular demand was 
made, or the particular contest was entered 
upon. With each recurring struggle of the 
masses for more freedom the slightest achieve 
ment has simply whetted the appetite for still 
more freedom. With each successful victory 
for the toilers; with each step resulting in 
raising their material, moral and social con- 
ditions, the workers have more clearly dis- 
cerned wherein they are wronged—the rights 
which are their due denied them. With each 
such advance the vision becomes clearer and 
their determination more firmly set to elimi- 
nate from the lives of the human family every 
element by which one class can impose in- 
justice upon another. 

Our lives are kaleidoscopically changing with 
each turn of the body economic, politic and 
social, and with each change or turn produced 
by the force of organized labor, the conception 
of true freedom for the masses, ave forall, is not 
only nearer realization but the distinet forms 
it should take and the means by which it can 
be achieved, stand more clearly and boldly out. 

After all who to-day are really deprived of 
their freedom? Surely not the wealth pos- 
sessors. For, asa matter of fact, they are free 
whether they live or sojourn in autocratic 
Russia or the republic of America. It has 
always been the wealth producers, the workers 
who by law or conditions have been denied 
their freedom, who have been required to 
battle for freedom and whose mission it is to 
finally secure for all, true freedom. 

The workers are organizing and are solidi- 
fying their foree, with less hours of toil and 
better economic conditions they will continu- 
ally enlighten the masses, educate and broaden 
the public judgment; one after another exist- 
ing wrong and injustice will disappear, and in 
their places come unproclaimed, yet none the 
less effective and permanent, yes, the more so 
since they will be naturally ushered in, right. 
Yes, right, fully enthroned, and with it justice 
toall. With absolute justice to all, which it 
is the mission of organized labor to achieve, 
freedom in its broadest, best and loftiest con- 
ception will be fully realized and live for all 
time to come. 
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POLICY OF INFAMY RUNNING ITS 
COURSE. 


It has happened. A _ political party domi- 
nated an economic movement of labor, and 
that economic movement is done for. The 
economic movement in question, it is true, 
was not of that character to commend itself to 
the respect of thinking, honest workers, nor 
fully entitled to that distinction; but that it 
was an effort in that direction, no matter how 
misdirected, cannot be denied. It was to be 
the newest kind of a ‘‘New’’ trade union 
movement. The movement to which we refer 
was the so-called Socialist Trade and Labor 
Alliance. 

After vainly trying to make the American 
Trade Union movement the tail to the Social- 
ist Party kite, its leaders as vainly set out to 
destroy it. With flourish of trumpets and em- 
blazoned banners, they declared their brazen 
and unholy purpose to wreck the trade union 
movement, because of its refusal to allow any 
political party, regardless of its professed 
friendship, to dominate it. 

They inaugurated this ‘‘Socialist Alliance”’ 
of so-called trade unions (unions which were 
organized as rivals and antagonists of existing 
trade unions), to be, in its entirety, a part of 
the Socialist Party, To destroy and supplant 
the trade union movement, and particularly 
the American Federation of Labor, was the 
prime object in view. At this time, we shall 
not attempt to narrate the policy of infamy 
inaugurated and carried on by these bucea- 
neers on the labor movement of our country— 
time for that in the future; we shall now 
merely outline certain incidents which have 
recently developed in this moribund concern, 
conceived in iniquity and brutal concubinage 
with labor’s double enemy, greed and igno- 
rance, fashioned into an embryonic phthisical 
dwarf; born in corruption and filth; and now 
dying, surrounded by the vultures of its pro- 
genity ready to pounce'on the emaciated ear- 
cass of the corpse. 

As stated, the ‘‘Alliance”’ (though it never 
allied) was started about two years ago with 
the avowed purpose of wrecking the trade 
union movement. The Socialist Party’s Bond 
Master, Daniel Loeb (alias De Leon), domi- 
nated everything. 

In his attacks upon the trade unions and 
trade union advocates, no epithets in the 
English language was severe enough for him 
to characterize their actions. Their words were 
distorted, their acts misrepresented, their most 
earnest, honest, zealous and _ self-sacrificing 
course in the interest of the bona fide labor 
movement, in the interest of the workers, was 
held up to scorn, ridicule and contempt. Ig- 
norance on one side, and the prejudice and 
greed of the capitalist class were brought into 





play. and the vilest motives attributed. Ae. 
cording to this past master in knavery, every 
true trade unionist was a self seeker and pur 
chasable. How false is the charge or intima- 
tion, is best attested by the devotion, honor, 
and honesty of the men in charge of the affairs 
of the more than twelve thousand trade unions 
of the country, both national and local. But 
with this too, we shall concern ourselves but 
little at this time. We have another matter 
to present. 

This **Allianee,”’ brought into existence two 
years ago, held its regular convention at 
Buffalo, July 2, 1898. There were 32 alleged 
delegates present, representing the Socialist 
Party, either directly or indirectly. Among 
them were a few who had some little experience 
in trade unions. They were most intimately 
associated with De Leon and his methods and 
work in New York City. They knew the 
‘*kind of aman’’ he was. During a two days’ 
session these delegates tried to demonstrate 
that he (we will not call him by his right name, 
Loeb, of which he is ashamed), De Leon, was 
not **the whole thing.’’ In fact, they defeated 
several of his pet, but futile, measures, caleu- 
lated to further antagonize the trade unions of 
the country. 

They went further, they committed the 
heinous offense of electing an executive board 
in which De Leon and his man Friday ( Brower) 
were not included. Such a result in well regu 
lated intelligent organizations would be recog- 
nized as final. Every trade unionist in the 
large circle of our acquaintance, or whom we 
know by reputation or record, would have 
bowed to the will of the majority. But 
did De Leon, the Socialist Party boss, the 
would-be boss of the trade union movement, 
and the defeated boss of the ‘‘Soeialist Alli- 
ance,’’ did he rest content to abide by the de- 
cision or the convention which was composed 
of delegates equally legitimate, or equally il- 
legitimate, as he?) Not much. 

He hied himself away to his party henchmen 
and forced the executive board elected by the 
convention to resign. Nowthe local Party heel- 
ers are supplanting the executive board elected 
by the new convention, by local, docile De 
Leonites who will formally and regularly and 
ostentatiously sneeze every time ‘**De Boss” 
takes snuff. Every time this would-be union 
wrecker ** proposes’? to destroy a union they 
will sanctify his pronunciamento and declare 
it holy. 

Supposing for a moment a trade union officer, 
believed that he had been defeated for re- 
election by illegal means, and would seek re- 
dress, or a new election. Would honesty of 
purpose been attributed to him; would he 
have been regarded as a fair or honest man by 
these pretenders? By no stretch of the im- 
agination could they be conceived to be so fair 
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in their attitude toward atrade unionist. But 
we are assuming that a trade unionist would 
have been illegally and irregularly defeated. 
What if he had been legally and regularly de- 
feated, and then would attempt to upset the 
will of his organization and force himself into 
office in spite of the will of the majority of his 
regularly constituted and convened conven- 
tion? Whatthen would be said of such an ac- 
tion? What would De Leon and De Leonites 
say’? We pause, realizing the limits of our 
vocabulary to even faintly describe the vitu- 
peration and billingsgate which would not be 
applied to the wrongdoer (who would be held 
up as the best type of trade unionist), but to 
every trade unionist, in spite of the fact that 
all would oppose, denounce and antagonize 
such methods. 

What, however, has the Socialist Party, or 
its organs, had to say in regard to this villian- 
ous course of De Leon and his satellites. 
Nothing; not a word, failing to realize that 
by their silence they become participus crim 
inus to all his nefarious machinations. 

There was a time when trade unionists could 
fraternize with socialist partisans, and both 
would co-operate for agitation, organization 
and educational purposes on practical lines ; 
but since the advent of this adventurer, De 
Leon, this protege of capitalism, educated at 
its expense, who imagines that the labor ques 
tion was first discussed when he thrust himself 
upon the field a few years ago, men in sym- 
pathy with each other’s aspirations to advance 
the great cause of the wage-earners the world 
over, have been forced apart in apparent, if 
not real, hostile, camps, and bitterness and 
strife have taken the place of fraternal co- 
operation. 

There is not an authority on the labor move- 
ment from the time of Marx to the present 
day, in England, Germany—in fact, in any 
part of Europe or the United States—but who 
this fellow (De Leon) does not practically de- 
clare is ‘‘out of step’? mentally, and that he, 
and he alone, has the patent process to eman- 
cipate labor. That process, is in line with 


the worst and most pernicious methods of 


the capitalist and corporate wealth class— 
the destruction of the trade union move- 
ment. 

But he may live; and if he does, he will 
learn, if he does not already know and pur- 
posely hides it, that the trade unions are built 
ona rock of adamant; that they are the logical 
and natural result of our economic conditions ; 
that they will grow in numbers, knowledge 
and power, and, battling day by day for better 
economic, social, political and moral condi- 
tions, will achieve the emancipation of labor, 
the disenthralment of the human family from 
false, unwise, improvident and inhuman en- 
vironment. 





ORGANIZATION AND GRIT WINS. 


Whenever a demand is made by organized 
labor for an increase in wages or a reduction 
in the hours of labor, resulting in a strike and 
the demand fails of its purpose, the superficial, 
the greedy, the ignorant and the vicious, all 


join in loud acclaim in denunciation of trade 


unions and trade union methods. This is 
manifest upon every occasion. Last year when 
the employes of the Jones & Laughlin Iron 
Works of Pittsburg, Pa., lost their strike for 
the eight-hour day, this denunciation was par- 
ticularly loud. 

Jones & Laughlin, the great iron maufac- 
turers of Pittsburg, Pa., have just introduced 
the eight-hour day for the roughers on bar 
and guide mills; the other branches are al- 
ready working the eight-hour day. Last 
year these men struck for the enforcement of 
eight hours and lost. This year the demand 
was repeated, with an addition of five per cent. 
in wages and it was ‘‘granted’’ without the 
loss of a moment’s time. 

What is true in this instance has proven 
true in every previous struggle of labor, not 
only in our country but throughout the civil- 
ized world. All observers noted with what 
devilish glee the defeat of the engineers move- 
ment of Great Britain for the establishment of 
the eight-hour day was hailed by the enemies 
of the trade union movement. 

The rapid recuperation of the engineers’ or- 
ganization portends that history will repeat 
itself; that as their strike for the nine-hour 
day more than twenty years ago was lost and 
yet the nine-hour day was achieved two years 
thereafter without the necessity of a contest, 
so will the eight-hour day come to the British 
engineers, as to all workers who are intelli- 
gent enough to organize, possessing grit enough 
to know that they are right, and to persist in 
their organization until victory shall crown 
their efforts. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Are youaunion member? If not, why not! 


Agitate for the union label. Demand union 
labeled goods, and take no other. 


He who would be free himself must strike 
the blow. Organize and be free. 


Organized labor of Great Britain is studying 
and endeavoring to formulate a system of 
**Federation.”’ 


One of the resolutions on the Agenda for 
the consideration of the British Trade Union 
Congress to be held at Bristol, demands that 
the postal savings banks shall admit trade 
union funds to any amount or sum, as is noW 
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allowed to other societies. Which shows that 
sare must be exercised in the same project in 
our own country. 


High dues in unions will secure less hours 
of labor, higher wages, and often without the 
necessity of strikes. 


Less hours of labor means higher wages and 
better conditions. Organize, agitate and pre- 
pare to secure this boon. 


The trade union movement is more con- 
cerned in securing practical advantages for 
labor than in securing position, political or 
otherwise, for any one. 


If workmen will view every question from 
the standpoint of the wage-earner, they are in 
no danger of injuring themselves or doing in- 


justice to the human family. 


In 1897 there were 1845 co-operative estab- 
lishments, with a membership of 1,591,455, in 
Great Britain ; the sales exceeded $311,000,000 
and the profits were $33,000,000, 


The Chicago Common Council has decided 
that West Virginia coal is unfit for use. Other 
municipalities should be convinced of the 
truth upon which this action is based. 


Agitate for the shorter workday. Every 
hour taken from the shoulders of the over- 
burdened workers will mean golden oppor- 
tunities for a higher, better and nobler life. 


There is no factor so potent to command 
respectful consideration of labor’s rights than 
a well organized union, fully prepared with a 
good treasury to defend and protect the 
interests of the workers. 


In our next issue we shall commence the 
publication of the hearing before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor in favor 
of the Kight-Hour Bill. The capitalist side 
of the argument will also be given. 


Do you, fellow-workers, subscribe for th® 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST? It defends and 
protects your interests; voices your demands, 
and should receive your support. Urge your 
brother-workers to subscribe and read their 
Own paper. 


The brickmakers in and around Glen Car- 
bon, lll., were on strike for their seale of 
prices and the enforcement of the eight hour 
day. In their peaceful effort to secure the 
co-operation of the brickmakers at Collins 
Ville, one of their number was shot down by 
the superintendent of the yards. A commit- 


tee has been appointed for the prosecution of 
the culprit; an appeal is made for financial 
assistance to accomplish that purpose. Those 
desirous of contributing may forward and ad- 
dress E. W. Upton, Secretary, Glen Carbon, 
Ill. The men’s strike for the scale and eight 
hours was successful. 


Through the efforts of Congressman Belknap, 
of Illinois, the printers employed by the 
Weather Bureau of the United States will 
receive not less than %1,000 per annum in 
wages, no matter what scale of wages may 
prevail in the locality. 


= 


Iiow often do we hear men say that : 
change must be brought about, when as ¢ 
matter of fact the first change essential is : 
change from being a nonunionist to a unionist. 
After all, this is the first change necessary to 
accomplish improved conditions for the pres- 
ent, and absolute justice for the future. 


~~ = 


All work done for the city of London has : 
provision that the ‘trade union price shall 
govern all wages paid.’’? While it is prefera- 
ble to have municipalities do their work 
direct, yet under all circumstances the union 
rate of wages should prevail as a basis of the 
living wage to labor. Organize and agitate 
to secure if. 


Six hundred machinists are out on strike at 
Hoe & Co., printing press manufacturers of 
New York. The demand is for a minimum 
wage and the regulation of the apprenticeship 
question, so that adult machinists may, too, 
have an opportunity of employment. One of 
the causes of the strike is the wholesale intro- 
duction of the piece work system. 


That ‘‘ Knowledge is power’ is agreed by 
all thinking men, and that knowledge of the 
history and struggles of the labor movement 
is essential to a proper conception of its tac- 
tics, hopes and aspirations is generally under- 
stood. The Gleveland Citizen, in its issue of 
July 23, after describing the incident of the 
decay of the K. of L., says, ‘‘ THEN the trade 
union movement appeared.’ Comment upon 
such wisdom is entirely unnecessary. 





The eight-hour day is generally enforced among 
the carpenters of Syracuse, N. Y. 


President Gompers delivered an open air address 
at Zanesville, Ohio, July 11, in connection with the 
demonstration and convention of the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ National Union: In the 
evening he addressed a meeting of the Trades 
Assembly in Columbus, Ohio. On the 12th he 
addressed an open air meeting in front of the City 
Hall, at Muncie, Indiana, and the following day 
he addressed the convention of the glass bottle 
blowers. 
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Labor Notes From Japan. 
BY FUSATARO TAKANO. 
Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


HonaGo, ToKyo, JAPAN, June 20, 1898.—History 
repeats itself. The stormy path of the western 
labor movement is to be traversed again in this 
country. As noted in my correspondence of last 
March, the inimical attitude assumed by the Jap- 
anese police authorities against labor movement 
becomes more apparent as the movement pro- 
gresses. No longer their obstructive tactics are 
limited to covert actions. In fact, the mask was 
thrown off and pronounced attitude of opposition 
was taken by them. Their first act of open hos- 
tility was prohibition of the demonstration meet- 
ing of the Rodo Kumiai Kisei Kwai, an association 
under whose auspices the labor movement in this 
country was and is carried on. 

According to the original plan adopted by 
the committee of arrangement of the association: 
it was proposed that on the morning of April 
3, last, all the members of the association, 2,800 
in number, were to assemble in front of its 
headquarters building, then to proceed to Uyeno 
park where a ground was provided for the 
purpose of holding open sports. This -inno- 
cent recreation, for it was nothing else, on the 
part of organized workers was prohibited on the 
ground that it will tend to augment the revolting 
spirit already manifest among our working people, 
and on that assumption it was taken as an element 
of disturbing the public peace. How the meeting 
came to be regarded as an element of disturbing 
public peace while meetings of unorganized 
workers and students of public and private 
schools, similar in nature, are not so regarded, 
the police authorities do not propose to explain, 
but as the statute law confers upon them a sole 
and absolute power to judge what constitutes a 
disturbing element of public peace, there is no 
way but to obey their despotic mandate or to be 
fined, on violation of it, a sum ranging from five 
to fifty yen. Conscious of their yet feeble condi- 
tion of organization and of destitution of political 
influence to protect them from further assaults by 
the police which will come as an outcome of in- 
curring their wrath by the failure of cheerful ob- 
servance of their dictates, the organized workers 
concluded to bear the brunt silently on this partic- 
ular occasion. The time of retribution, however, 
will soon arrive when organized workers will 
stand with mighty force and deal to those who 
merit it, a blow of vengeance. 

The time is fast approaching when we shall 
gain our perfect sovereign right with foreigners in 
this country by virtue of the operation of revised 
treaties which are to come into force during the 
coming year. It was thirty long years since that 
we were suffering under that preposterous stipula- 





tion called extra-territoriality in the treaties with 
western powers, under which the sacred right of 


judicature was withheld from us. Humiliation we 


have silently borne and sufferance we have pa- 
tiently endured so far under the original treaties 
made us naturally averse to any further sacrifice 
on our part, even if such a sacrifice is to be made 
in order to insure smooth inauguration of the re- 
vised treaties, and consequently any prospect of 
such a sacrifice will greatly lessen our enthusiasm 
for the approaching occasion of national rejoicing. 

Indeed, itis with a considerably heavy heart that 
we here record a threatening danger that is about 
overtaking our working people as a consequence 
of the operation of revised treaties. 

Some two weeks ago the Yokohama Central 
Police Board instructed the inspectors of the 
local police stations to pay special attention 
to the conduct of the lower orders, and to 
sternly repress all exhibitions of hostility to- 
wards foreigners, either in the form of abusive 
language or of assault. 

It is claimed by the authorities that manifes- 
tation of anti-foreign spirit, under whatever 
form, is extremely inadvisable in view of the 
approaching operation of the revised treaties. 
While we praise the instruction as a wise measure 
of precaution, we entertain a grave fear of its 
actual enforcement. In fact, there is every reason 
to suspect that this instruction will be so inter- 
preted as to trample sacred rights of native work- 
ing people in the treaty port. 

It was only a few days after the issuance of the 
instruction, a local police authority prohibited 
peaceful parading in a foreign settlement of 650 na- 
tive cooks, waiters and boys, who are employed by 
the foreign residents of the port in celebration of 
their newly-formed union. This parading on the 
streets of settlement was taken by the police author- 
ities as a form of exhibition of anti-foreign spirit on 
the part of those native employes. Now, if holding 
a peaceful parade is a manifestation of anti-foreign 
spirit, it would be an exhibition of still stronger 
anti-foreign spirit, in the event of a strike inaug- 
urated by those native employes. Undoubtedly 
on such an occasion the police will leave no stone 
unturned to suppress it, and arrests and impris- 
onment of strike leaders will be the order of the 
day. In other words the actual enforcement of 
the instruction will jeopardize the interests of 
workers by protecting greedy foreign resident em- 
ployers in their acts of selfishness and avarice. If 
this practice will be allowed its full sway, the posi- 
tion of resident foreign employers in Japan will 
soon become most enviable, so that even the most 
greedy American capitalists will covet their posi- 
tion ! 

It was a source of great surprise for the writer 
when, soon after his return here from the United 
States, his attention was called to the hideous condi- 
tions of work exacted from native women and girls 
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in the employ of numerous tea factories in the en- 
closure of foreign settlementin Yokohama. There, 
under the management of resident foreigners, na- 
tive women and girls, ranging in their ages from 
14 to 60 years, are compelled to work thirteen long 
hours in front of heated ranges where basins with 
uncured tea leaves are placed. For the whole day 
long these employes, one arm in the basin, engage 
in stirring up tea leaves in the heated basins, with- 
out a moment’s rest or sitting down, except meal 
hours. Compensation seldom reaches, in case of a 
skilled employe, to an amount of 15 American 
cents, and in case of an unskilled worker 5 Amer- 
ican cents per day. Considered from a sanitary 
point, those factories are full of foul air, and are 
truly earthly hells. When we come to think of it, 
that those horrifying conditions of work are exacted 
by foreigners, the very people who refused to give 
their consent for revision of treaties because they 
consider the Japanese nation is still far from being 
called a civilized nation, hence dangerous to place 
their life and properties under the trust of the 
nation, we are really lost in perplexity to surmise 
what they mean by civilization. 


I. T. U. Shorter Hour Movement. 


The following important items of news in regard 
to the efforts and preparations of the typographical 
unions throughout the country to establish the 
shorter workday will be found very interesting 
and instructive, while the victories scored will be 
encouraging to other unions and other crafts: 
Camden Union No. 132 is now working on a shorter 
workday basis. The nine-hour day went into effect 
on July 1. The 25-cent assessment levied by Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 for the shorter workday fund 
realized over $6,500. Union No. 8, of St. Louis, has 
levied a 1 per cent. assessment on its members, to 
continue indefinitely, for the shorter workday de- 
fense fund. Chattanooga Union No. 89 has levied 
an assessment of 25 cents per week on its members 
for shorter workday purposes. The assessment will 
continue indefinitely. Union No. 11, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has levied a 1 per cent. assessment for an 
indefinite period on its members for shorter work- 
day agitation. Rochester Union No. 15 is setting 
aside 10 per cent. of its revenue for shorter work- 
day purposes, Colorado Springs Union No. 82 has 
levied an assessment of one-half of 1 per cent. on 
its members for an indefinite period. It also has 
quite a snug reserve fund. The money is to be 
used for the advancement of the shorter workday. 
Hartford Union No. 127 has levied a 2 per cent. as- 
sessment on the members for the shorter werkday 
defense fund. It will continue for twenty weeks. 
Omaha Union No. 190 has levied a 1 per cent. assess- 
ment for the shorter workday. Hoboken Union 
No. 323 levied a 1 per cent. assessment on its mem- 
bership for the purpose of shorter workday agita- 
tion. It will continue for two months. Bridgeport 
Union No. 252 has levied an assessment of 10 cents 
a week on its membership, to continue indefinitely, 
for shorter workday purposes. Port Huron Union 
No. 300 has levied an assessment of 40 cents per 
month on its membership. The assessment is for 
the purpose of the shorter workday agitation and 
will continue indefinitely. North Adams Union 
No. 316 has levied an assessment of 70 cents per 
month on its members for shorter workday pur- 


poses. Galveston Union No. 28 has decided to 
raise a shorter workday defense fund of $5 per 
capita. Kansas City Union No. 80 has levied an 
assessment of 1 per cent. on its membership, to 
continue until the shorter workday goes into effect. 
Houston Union No. 87 has levied an assessment of 
15 per cent. on its membership for the shorter 
workday. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods Convention. 


The United Brotherhood of Leather Workers on 
Horse Goods held its annual convention in Atchi- 
son, Kans., June 14-18, 1898. Delegates represent- 
ing locals in the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Texas, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri were present. 

The reports of the various officers show a very 
creditable condition of the organization. There 
has not been a strike or lockout during the past 
year. Our organization has been benefited during 
the past year by an average increase in wages of 
15 per cent. We have had an increase in member- 
ship during the past year of about 200 per cent. 
While there has been some objection to our basis 
of “high” dues, our craft is becoming more con- 
vinced that by our system of high dues they re- 
ceive more and better protection than on dues of 
50 cents per month. We have paid out large sums 
during the past year for benefits. 

In view of the fact that the brotherhood has 
made such a flattering increase in the past year 
the convention has placed the general secretary- 
treasurer on a salary that he could more fully at- 
tend to the increasing business of the organization. 

The convention authorized the publication of an 
official journal to be known as The Leather Work- 
ers’ Journal; the first number will be issued Sep- 
tember, 1898. The adoption of a union label by 
the convention is another evidence, that to fur- 
ther the interests of trades unions and create a 
demand for fair made goods, the goods must bear 
alabel. Our label will be blue, three-quarters of 
an inch wide and one inch and three-quarters in 
length. A resolution on convict labor was adopted, 
setting forth the great injury done labor by prison- 
made goods on the open market, and suggests a 
remedy, that prisoners be allowed to produce only 
for the State and its political divisions. 

The following resolution was adopted and or- 
dered published : 

CHILD LABOR. 


WHEREAS, There exists in many of our States 
aud Territories the employment of children in 
different vocations, at such age as children should 
be in school; and 

WHEREAS, The employment of: these children 
retards their growth and their physical develop- 
ment, and debars them from the education they 
should have for their enlightenment and their 
intellectual welfare and to become intelligent citi- 
zens of our great nation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the United Brotherhood of 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods, in convention 
assembled, do hereby urge all labor organizations 
to petition legislative bodies in all States and Ter- 
ritories of the United States to enact such laws, 
where laws do not exist, to make it unlawful and a 
misdemeanor to employ children under the age of 
13 years in any State or Territory in the United 
States. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
given to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

The officers-elect for the ensuing year are as 
follows: General president, Charles G. Kimmel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; first vice president, Bernhart 
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Wilkens, Paducah, Ky.; second vice president, 
Edgar 8. Empie, St. Jose »ph, Mo. ; third vice presi- 
dent, ©. C. Scott, San Antonio, Tex ; fourth vice 
president, D. Wetenkamp, Memphis, Tenn. ; gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Conine, Kansas 
City, Mo.; delegate to the A. F. of L. ¢ ‘onvention, 
Charles L. Conine, Kansas City, Mo. 

The next convention will be held the second 
Tuesday in June, 1899, the place to be selected by 
the executive council. 


Pattern Makers’ Convention. 


The Pattern Makers’ National League held its 
convention in June at St. Louis, which was well 
attended. The organization adopted a system of 
the payment of sick and death benefits, and a tool 
insurance benefit to go into effect 1899. It was de 
termined to do all in the power of the organization 
to abolish piece-work, and over-time in a few cities 
where it had been recently introduced. An effort 
is to be made to establish the Saturday half-holiday 
uniformly. The union labels of all national and 
international unions were indorse <d, and locals re 
commended to affiliate with local central bodies. 
It was resolved to seek closer alliance with the 
kindred trades of the iron moulders, and core 
makers. The funds of the organization are tobe 
retained by local unions, subject to the call of the 
general officers, but to be transmitted to their local 
unions requiring and entitled to the assistance. 
Only a small amount to be forwarded to head- 
quarters for generalexpense. Instead of it being a 
federation of local unions, the national league is 
now a national union in its truesense. Organizers 
both national and local have been provided for, 
and the employment of business agents encour- 
aged. The dues of beneficial members are to be 
35 cents per week, and of trade members 25 cents 
per week. 

The officers elected are: President, L. R. Thomas, 
Pittsburg; Vice-President, E. C. Baldwin, Boston ; 
Secretary, J. F. McBride, Philadelphia; Executive 
Board, H. Frommann, W. Campbell, C. M. Hender- 
son and E. P. Chaney. 

The prospects for the organization are bright. 
The next convention will take place at Buffalo the 
first Monday in June, 1900. 


Legislative Committee’s Report. 


To the President and Members of the Rxecutive Couneil of the 
American Federation of Labor, 

GENTLEMEN: Mr. Gicorge Chance, of Philadelphia, was 
added to the legishative committee at the February meeting 
of your Executive Council, 

We beg respectfully to report the results of our efforts to 
secure legislation at the hands of the second session of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, 

Legislative report published in the FrRepeERATIONIST for 
February, dated January 24th, deals with the eight-hour 
bill, the prison labor bill, the anti-injunetion bill, and gives 
a synopsis of the seamen’s bill, and a status of all the sepa- 
rate measures up to that date, Please find same subjoined 
to this report, Some ten thousand communications were 
sent out to the different labor organizations, national, local, 
ete., during the months of January and Febru: iy, urging 
them to petition their Congressmen and Senators. A large 
number, not however, as large as might have been wished, 
were sent in, and to those petitions is largely due such sue 
cess as we have had. 

In addition to these measures already mentioned, Mr, 
Lovering, of Massachusetts, on January Sth, introduced a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, known as H, Res. 1, “Article 
xX 












VI. The Congress shall have power to establish uniform 
hours of labor in manufactories throughout the United 
States,” which please find subjoined, marked “ Exhibit A.” 
Upon this resolution hearings were had before the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary on the i8th of February-and March #th. 
The same is hereby subjoined, and marked “ Exhibit B.’ 
This resolution failed to be recommended, owing to some 


extent, toa fear expressed that Congress has been slow to 
agree to use such power as it now has to shorten the hours 
of labor, and the additional suggestion that after all it may 
be better to leave that power with the several States. It is 
still before the Committee on Judiciary, and will, nodoubt, 
be considered in the short session. At the hearing (Exhibit 
By) on March 9th, representatives of labor organizations and 
the Federation were heard to some extent in favor of the 
measure, and we would like to suggest that the opinion of 
the coming convention be obtained upon this most impor- 
taunt subject. 

The anti-injunection bill, 8.35, introduced in the ex traordi- 
nary session by Senator Allen on Mareh 16, 1897, was finally 
tuken up by a subcommittee on the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary, and a partial hearing was had thereon. At this 
hearing it was developed that the bill is hardly large or 
wide cnough in its seope. In order to accomplish the de- 
sired purpose, it ought to be extended so as to cover the 
right to meet ‘and to consult, although these points are not 
really denied, there are more injunetions issued covering 
those two than the simple point of quitting work. Your 
committee sought in vain for some Republican member of 
the Committee on Judiciary of the House willing to intro- 
duce this bill, and it became apparent that any favorable 
consideration of this particular bill could not be expected 
during the present Congress. 

Senate DIL ISM, introduced by Senator ( larke, Known as 

a billin relation to contempts of court,” whic hh had been 
Mh ae lb May 4, 1807, and which in reality is an en- 
dorsement of injunctions was, as far as is known to your 
committee, not considered during the session. 

Hl. R. 4071, “a bill to define trusts,” ete., introduced by 
Mr. Henry of Texas, is a measure to which we call your 
special attention, and which we include in this series be- 
cnuuse it is an extension of the power of injunction, and 
could be used against labor organizations. We subjoin 
these three measures, marked “ Exhibits C, D, and Ek.” 

H. KR. 6002, i bill to protect free labor,” ete., introduced 
on January 1808, by Mr. Southwick, was recast to make 
it constitittional, and ordered reported favorably to the 
No report, however, has as yet been filed, owing to 
amount of labor necessary to collect the statistical 
information needed by the House, The desire for this bill 
on the part of employers, and employes alike, will, we 
think, insure its passage at no distant date, You will ‘find 
this bill subjoined, marked “ Exhibit F. 

The bill providing for “a nonpartisan Commission to col- 
lect information and to consider and recommend legisla- 
tion to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture, 
and capital,” became a law on June 16, 1808, Please find 
sume subjoined, marked “Exhibit G 

8.95, “a bill to amend the laws relating to seamen, for the 
protection of such seamen, and to promote commerce, 
introduced by Senator White of California in the extraor- 
dinary session of March 16, 1897. A hearing was had on this 
bill on March 17th before the Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate, at which, besides your committee, were present 
Samuel Gompers, J. A. Rosendale of Phils ide Iphia, and J. 
Augustus Johnson of New York. The hearing lasted for an 
hour and a quarter, and at its close the chairman of the 
committee, Senator Fry, stated that an additional he aring 
would be had, notice of the time of which would be given. 
An additional hearing was had on May 5th, in which Mr. 
Freeman of Boston appeared tinst the bill, and Rabbi J. 
Leonard Levy of Philadelphia appearcd, along with your 
committee, in favor of the bill. The bill was then referred 
to the Subcommittee on Shipping of the Committee on Com- 
merce, and was reported from that committee as Calendar 
No. 1343, Although this bill, as reported, is not all that is 
desired, inasmuch as the provision for “watch and wate h” 
is stricken out; the provision for an “enlarged forecastle’ 
is stricken out; ““one month’s imprisonment, at the disere- 
tion of the court, in a foreign port in the foreign trade” has 
been left in, and “allotment to original creditor not to ex- 
ceed one month’s wages in the foreign trade” is also left in. 
Yet, inasmuch as “all imprisonment fordesertion in Amer- 
iean ports and in foreign ports in near-by foreign countries 























is absolutely abolished, and “all allotme ‘nts or advances” 
in the same trade are also abolished; “corporal punish- 
ment” abolished, and a “seale of provisions ” adopted, the 
bill contains so many good features that your committee 
decided to urge the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House to report the bill as it eame from the 
Senate, in order to secure its final passage at the present 
session. The bill passed the Senate on the 2d of July. 

Your committee feel themselves indebted to Senator 
White of California for his earnest and persistent efforts on 
behalf of this bill, 

There was an adjournment of the House until the 5th; 
the House committee could not consider the bill until the 
ith; there was no opportunity for its passage on the 7th, 
and Congress adjourned on the 8th. Since time did not 
vermit the final enactment of the bill, we hope that the 

louse will amend the measure so as to make it conform to 
the one originally introduced in the Senate, Your com- 
mittee feels satisfied that this can be accomplished during 
the coming session of Congress without any very serious 
difficulty. Subjoined you will find the original bill No. %, 
as ame nded and as passed by the Senate, marked “ Exhibits 
Il and 1.’ 

H. R. 7389, * a bill limiting the hours of daily service of la- 
borers, workmen, mechanics,” ete., was introduced by MY, 
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Gardner on January 27, 189. A hearing was had on the 
same before the House Committee on Labor on January 
2th, at which were present, besides your committee, Sam- 
uel Gompers, James Duncan, Frank Morrison, and Henry 
White. In the hearing on the 20th, the principles involved 


in the bill were finally agreed upon, and a rough draft of 


the bill made. A hearing before the Senate Cammittee on 
the part of the friends of the measure took p ace on March 
1. Present besides your committee were Samue! Gompers, 
James Duncan, and N. ©. Sprague, of Washington. After 
an hour’s session, it was adjourned until March Sth, when 
the hearing ¢ osed, and the impression left upon those pres- 
ent was that the bill wou d be favorably reported at the next 
meeting. The bill was reported to the House on Apri 4th, 
and passed by that body with an amendment, but without 
any opposition, on May I7th. The amendment provides 
“that the bill should not app y to public, military, or naval 
works or defenses in time of war.” The bill was reported to 
the Senate on May t&sth fromthe House and was then re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. Your 
committee found it extremely dificult to secure a meeting 
of the Senate Committee to consider the bil. Owing to the 
importuning of various members of the committee and the 
Chairman, Senator Kyle, a meeting was catled for June l6th, 
to hear the opponents of the measure. A hearing lasting 
some five hours was he d June I6th, at which were present 
representatives of various manufacturing interests, Hon. 
Jos. K. McCammon, of Washington, D. C., attorneys for the 
Cramp, Bethlehem, and Carnegie Companies ; Mr. Charles 
H. Cramp, President of the William Cramp & Sons’ Ship and 
Engine Building Company; Robert P. Linderman, Presi- 
dent, and R. W. Davenport, Second Vice-President, of the 
Bethlehem Iron Company; Mr. Corey, general superintend- 
ent of the Carnegie works, and Messrs. Gayley and Stone, of 
the same company ; Hon. Louis FE, Payson, attorney of the 
Newport News Ship Building and Dry Dock Company ; 
Hon, Anthony Higgins, of Delaware, paguenenting the Har- 
lan & Hollingsworth Company and the Pusey & Jones Com- 
pany, of Wilmington, Del; Mr. R. G. Morse of the former 
company, and Mr. ©. W. Pusey of the latter; and Mr, J. G. 
Andrews, of the Bath Iron Company, and others 

Among those present in advocacy of the bill were Samuel 
Gompers, president of the A. F. of L.; James Duncan, 
second vice-president of the A. F. of L.; P. J. MeGuire, first 
vice-president of the A. F. of L.; George Chance of Phila- 
delphia, of the International Typographical Union; Milford 
Spohn, ex-president of the Washington Central Labor 
Union; and a number of others. 

The report of this meeting was not ordered printed until 
June 23d, and copies of the same were not received by your 
committee until June 25th. It was impossible to secure a 
meeting of the committee until June 29th, at which time the 
bill was reported, with amendments, but without recom- 
mendation,. The amendments added the emergency and 
war clause to the second section, and further amended the 
fourth section so as not to apply “to the transportation of 
mails, merchandise, or passengers, or to any common car- 
rier in any way.” Your committee discovered an evident 
determination upon the part of certain members of the 
committee, including the chairman, to prevent, if possible, 
the consideration of the bill at this session. These efforts 
were successful, although Senator Cannon of Utah, who 
was given charge of the bill at the solicitation of your com- 
mittee, made several attempts to bring the bill up in the 
closing days of the session. On Wednesday, July 6th, Mr. 
Cannon moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill, It was objected to by Mr. Davis, and the motion 
was lost by a vote of 18 to 29, as follows: 


YEAS—I8. 
Allen Daniel McLaurin Teller 
Berry Faulkner Mitchell Turpie 
Butler Harris Pasco White 
Cannon Heitfield Pettigrew 
Clay MckEnery Roach 

NAYS—2). 
Allison Elkins Lodge Shoup 
Baker Fairbanks McBride Wellington 
Burrows Frye Morgan Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Morrill Wilson 
Clark Gear Pettus Wolcott 
Cullom Hale Platt, Conn. 
Davis Hawley Pritchard 
Deboe Hoar Sewell 


Nor VoTING—ft2. 


Aldrich Hansbrough Mills Spooner 
con Jones, Ark. Money Stewart 
Bate Jones, Nev. Murphy Sullivan 
Caffery Kenney Nelson Thurston 
Chandler Kyle Penrose Tillman 
Chilton Lindsay Perkins Turley 
Cockrell Me Millan Platt, N. Y. Turner 
Foraker Mallory Proctor Vest 
Gorman Mantle Qhuay Warren 
Gray Marton Rawlins 
Hanna Mason Smith 


(See Congressional Record, page 7488.) 
It is but fair to say that the motion would have resulted 
in laying aside temporarily the joint resolution for the an 


nexation of Hawati, which was the preferred business at the 
time. The statement was made by Senator Piatt, of Con- 
necticut, that it would * certainly excite a good deal of dis- 
cussion.” The Senator (Cannon) made another unsuccess- 
ful attempt to bring the bill up the same evening, but was 
preciuded by a motion of Senator Wo'cott, of Colorado, to 
go into executive session. The Congress adjourned the fol- 
lowing day at 2 p. m., after Senator Cannon had again urged 
the consideration of the bill. Your committee are satisfied 
that when the bill shall come before the Senate it will be 
passed by that body, notwithstanding the apparent pow- 
erful opposition to it. It has been powerful enough to pre- 
vent its consideration during the closing hours of this ses- 
sion, but will be unable to prevent its final passage early in 
the next session. 

Your committee cannot close without calling your atten- 
tion to the strenuous efforts made by Senator Cannon on 
behalf of this bill. 

We would also call attention to H, R, 7389, an amendment 
to the above bill, providing for the payment of extra time 
to all emp'oyes of the Government since the 25th day of 
June, 1868, up to the present time, who have worked more 
than eight hours per day, also authorizing proceedings in 
the court of claims in favor of such claim. We are of the 
opinion that the amendment was introduced to hamper the 
bill, and suggest that it should not be attached to this meas- 
ure, but made aseparate bill. Appended, find “ Exhibits K, 
lL, M, and N.” 

In closing, your committee would say that the excitement 
incident to the complications and war with Spain inter- 
fered with their efforts to a great extent, oad made it 
especially difficult to secure the legislation desired. Not- 
withstanding the powerful influences at work against H.R. 
7380 and 8. %, we believe it will be impossible for them to 
yrevent both measures becoming laws at the next session, 
rhe strenuous opposition of the counsel for the great iron 
corporations is a sufficient proof that the eight-hour law is 
drawn upon the right lines, and that they fear that its pro- 
visions cannot be evaded or set aside by legal proceedings. 

Yours fraternally, 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
(FBORGE CHANCE, 
Legislative Committee, A, F. of L. 
WASHINGTON, D. ©., July 12, 1898, 


|Nore.—The documents and bills referred to in the above 
report are on file in the A, F. of L, office, and will be sub- 
mitted to the Kansas City Convention.—Ep.} 





A. F. of L. and Clerks. 


In his report to the Convention of the Retail 
Clerks’ Nationai Protective Association, which was 
held at Louisville, Ky., July 11-15, 1896, Secretary 
Morris, speaking of the A. F. of L., says: 

“T feel grateful to the A, F. of L. and its able segeenentn- 
tives for many favors and for the good feeling displayed on 
many oceasions in trying to encourage and establish the 
kh. C.N. P. A., and IT would respectfully urge upon all mem- 
bers, when and wherever possible to do so, the advisability 
of becoming at once active advocates of the advanced prin- 
ciples, as laid down by this federated body. The officers 
and organizers of the A. F. of L. have been the principal 
factors in the starting of many of the newly organized locals 
of our association during the past year, and for their work 
and interest taken by them in the cause of Justice to the 
salesman or clerk, lam thankful.” 











Wherever typographical unions are active they 
are securing the passage of ordinances by the local 
authorities, providing that the union label shall 
appear on all municipal printing. This insures 
employment to union men, and at union wages, 
hours and conditions. 


The John Kelso and the San Francisco Bridge 
Companies, of San Francisco, California, were fined 
$200 a piece for violation of the United States 
Eight-Hour Law. Judge De Haven handed down 
an opinion upon the law, holding it to be entirely 
constitutional. The defendants declare that they 
will take an appeal to the U. 8S. Supreme Court. 


A suit for damages was brought and an injunc- 
tion issued against the Amalgamated Building 
Trades Council, of Anderson, Indiana. The case 
was won by the A. B. T. C., the plaintiff being 
required to pay the costs of the suit. Organized 
labor of Anderson and vicinity is decidedly en- 
thusiastic over the result, and a boom in organ- 
ization is following in its wake. 
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Tom Mann on Federation. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, July 13, 1898. 
Editor American Federationist, 
Washington, D. @. 

DEAR SiR AND BrorHer: The necessity for in- 
ternational federation of the trade and labor unions 
is apparent to all men of observation, and the pre- 
liminary steps towards this end have been carefully 
taken, with the result that six of the European 
nations are working harmoniously under the title 
of the “International Transport-Workers’ Federa 
tion,” this name being fixed upon at the annual 
conference held in June. At that conference dele- 
gates were present from France, Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Great Britain, and friendly 
letters were received from several other countries, 
including the United States. I am now instructed 
by the central council of the Federation to extend 
a most cordial invitation to the American Trans- 
port-Workers’ Unions to become connected with 
the Federation. Inside the last few weeks circum- 
stances have arisen where, had there been a clear 
and workable understanding between the European 
and American Transport-Workers’ Unions such as 
the Federation seeks to provide, it would have 
been of the greatest advantage to the longshore- 
men on the Atlantic coast. ‘Scab’ labor being 
r-sorted to in America as frequently as in Europe, 
the only way we have as workers of checkmating 
the unfair behavior of the capitalists is by effectu- 
ally blocking all vessels on their arrival in port, 
which have been loaded or manned by ‘“‘scabs” or 
“blacklegs.’’ But to secure this, organization on 
# national scale is necessary, and these national 
organizations need to be in constant international 
communication. By such means it is in our power 
to secure decent conditions for longshoremen, 
dockers, stevedores, railmen, carmen and all others, 
directly or indirectly, connected with transport 


work by land or water. Sailors and firemen of 


every country have a host of grievances, and these 
sannot be rectified save by the help of the men 
who handle cargoes in port, such as longshoremen, 
lightermen, and warehousemen. All these sections 
are now most earnestly called upon to organize 
and to federate. If there is to be a real under- 
standing between the nations it can only come 
when the men who do the work in each country 
have learned to stand by each other, fighting each 
other’s battles, and sharing each other’s joys. The 
men connected with the carrying trades have a far 
better opportunity than any other section of bring- 
ing this about, and the central council of the Inter- 
national Federation, acting upon instructions 
given them by the recent conference, now urgently 
appeal to our fellow-workers in the United States 
and Canada to examine the rules of the Inter- 
national Federation, and if they agree therewith 
to join the Federation. 

By same mail I send you copies of the report 
submitted to the conference last month, showing 
the work attempted and accomplished by the 
Federation, also a report of the conference pro- 
ceedings, the latter containing, on pages 14 to 16, 
the Constitution and Rules of the International 
Federation. 





We are also anxious to get in working relations 
with the ports of South America, and we should 
be very grateful for any help any of our Unionist 
friends could give us in this respect. We desire 
the names and addresses of the unions in all ports, 
as the conference instructed us to publish a direc- 
tory for all the chief ports of the world, so that in 
the event of dispute the federated unions would 
always have in their possession the addresses of 
the representative men the world over. This, in 
itself, will be a great help, and we shall be glad to 
assist our American friends by all means in our 
power. If union officials, or well disposed men to 
the union movement, will help us to make the 
directory complete, we shall be able thereby to 
serve the interests of labor considerably. 

On behalf of the council, I wish to thank Ameri- 
van labor papers, such as ‘‘The American Fed- 
erationist,’’ **‘ The Coast Seamen’s Journal,” and 
others, for propagating the principles of trade 
unionism and international federation. 

Our next year’s conference is to be held in Ger. 
many, at which we sincerely hope that we may 
have the great pleasure of meeting delegates from 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and also from the 
great American lakes. 

If any trade union or labor organization would 
like to receive the publications of the Federation 
(who do not now get them), we shall be glad to 
forward the same on the receipt of addresses. On 
the other hand, we shall be glad to receive letters, 
clippings, or papers that bear in any way upon the 
work of labor organization. 

With genuine international sympathies, in the 
confident hope that labor, by organization, will ere 
long work out its economic emancipation, I am 
fraternally and sincerely yours, 

Tom MANN, President, 
181 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 


The Burden Iron Company Lock-Out. 


Kansas Crry, July 10, 1898. 
Editor American Federationist : 

About a year anda half ago every member of 
Coopers’ Local Union No. 8, of Troy, N. Y., wa 
discharged from the cooperage department ef the 
Burden Iron Company, without any reason being 
assigned, and our members’ positions filled with 
low-priced labor from Pennsylvania. Immedi- 
ately after the lock-out we sent a committee to 
ask the reason of summary action, but were given 
no satisfaction. Later committees were also sent 
by the Troy Central Federation of Labor, and then 
the State Federation of Labor, which was received 
coldly, and no satisfaction at all was given these 
committees. As a result a boycott was placed 
upon the product of the company, which is chiefly 
horseshoes and rivets. Several of our members 
of Troy are still unemployed, and are so situated 
that they cannot well afford to leave Troy to seek 
employment elsewhere; others have been forced 
to break up their homes and become wanderers. 
The company attempts to justify its brutal treat- 
ment of these men by saying that its cooperage 
department is operated by a contractor, and that 
the contractor has fall control of the men, and the 
company has nothing to do with it. This state- 
ment is untrue. The company uses the entire 
product of the cooperage department, and up to 
the time of the lock-out no change had ever been 
made among the coopers, some of them having 
worked there for twenty years, while contractors 
have come and gone with the seasons; and since 
the lock-out a change in contractors has taken 
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place without disturbing the present force of 
“scab.”? In fact, committees were sent to the con- 
tractor Rabel, who came with the “scabs,” and 
he was asked to re-employ our men; he said the 
company would not permit him to do so. The 
latest contractors are known as Bell & Son; a 
committee was sent to them, with the same result. 
The reason our men are locked out is that they 
are union men, and just as soon as the Burdens 
found out they had formed a union they were 
immediately locked out. The Burdens have a 
personal hatred of union men; every time they 
find a union man in their employment he is imme- 
diately discharged. It has been their known 
policy for years. 

Now, we ask you to help us fight our battle 
against this imposition. Appoint a committee to 
go among your hardware dealers and explain our 
grievance tothem. Horseshoers, do not use their 
shoes or nails; blacksmiths, boiler makers, and all 
others who may have occasion to use rivets, nails, 
etc., find out where they are made, and do not 
patronize an open and avowed enemy. Let us 
show them that the consumers have something to 
say about the conditions of the labor, and that 
labor has just as good right to band itself together 
for mutual good as capital. We think it might 
also do some good if union men and their friends 
would write to the Burden Iron Company, and if 
possible make them ashamed of their unwarranted 
effrontery. Hoping that you will assist us, and 
thereby strengthen the ties that bind our organiza- 
tions to each other, and place us in better position 
to reciprocate, is the wish of 

Yours fraternally, 
JAMES A. CABLE, 

General Secretary, Coopers’ Intl. Union of N. A. 


Gobeill Patterns Don’t Fit. 
PITTSBURG, Pa., July 22, 1898. 
Editor American Federationist : 

Your request to the officers of affiliated unions to 
give a brief history of the most important and 
offensive firms, whose name appears on the ‘* We 
Don’t Patronize”’ list was referred to me by our 
general secretary, Bro. McBride. 

The most offensive firm to our organization and 
to our trade in general is the Gobeill Pattern Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The trouble we have had with 
this firm dates back for years. They have long 
been a standing menace against any movement by 
our craft to better their condition. 

What has been most obnoxious in their methods 
of conducting their business has been their system 
of introducing workmen from other woodworking 
crafts and placing them at work at the pattern- 
making trade ata far less rate of wages than the 
standard set by our organization, and at the same 
time not permitting these men to have the oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly master every branch or detail 
of the trade, so that they could become efficient 
workmen and eventually command the current 
rate of wages of the more skilled mechanics who 
have served a regular apprenticeship at the trade. 

They have also quite a number of girls in their 
employ, who do the finishing and varnishing of 
patterns after they have left the hands of the “ pat- 
tern maker.’”? The Pattern Makers’ League does 
not object to the employment of girls at the trade, 
though the work is of a nature that no self- 
respecting man would desire to see a sister or a 
daughter employed at it; but we do object to their 
employment when it has a tendency to bring the 
wages of a competent pattern maker down to the 
standard set for these poor girls, who, we are in- 





formed, are paid the usual sweat-shop rates as is 
always the case with that class of employers. 

It has also been the policy of the Gobeill Pat- 
tern Co., whenever there was a difference between 
any firm and their pattern makers in regard to 
wages or conditions of employment, to send their 
agents to such firms and guarantee to furnish all 
patterns necessary until such time as the pattern 
makers were defeated in their efforts. This is a 
summary in a general way of the grievances we 
have with the Gobeill Pattern Co. To go into 
detail of the efforts of the League to arrange a 
better understanding with that firm would take 
more space than allowable. Suffice to say, that 
our organization deemed that we had good grounds 
to appeal to the Executive Council of the A. F. of 
L. to place this firm upon the unfair list, which I 
am giad to say was done, Now, as to what we 
would like to see done is, that the Iron Moulders’ 
Union would give us the benefit of their moral 
support in compelling this firm to employ com- 
petent union pattern makers, and pay fair wages. 
We do not ask that the moulders should imperil 
their own interests, or involve their organization 
in any costly conflict with employers on our ac- 
count, but that they would bring all the influence 
they can to bear in the iron foundries wherein 
their organizition is strong to discourage the use 
of Gobeill patterns. 

Fraternally yours, 
L. R. THOMAS, 
President, Pattern Makers’ National League. 


Brown Bros.’ Cigars Unfair. 
DETROIT, July 17, 1898. 
Editor American Federationist : 

There is only one factory we would like to men- 
tion and that is Brown Bros. of this city. 

When this firm first started they employed men 
and women, and as they wanted the men to submit 
to what the women were forced to, it ended in a 
strike, whereupon Brown Bros. began to employ 
women and children, and have continued along 
the same line to date. 

The employes have to pay ten cents each for 
light and ice water; they also have to pay for 
what stock they use in excess to a certain amount 
allowed by the firm. When this is deducted from 
their small weekly earnings they sometimes have 
but 50 cents to $1 left, although some earn from $2 
to $8 per week; but the most of those who work 
for this firm are young girls whose ages range 
from eight years to eighteen years, and their 
average wages would be about $2.50 per week. 

Brown Bros. are hostile to trade unions and say 
they would rather shut up shop than give in to 
the union. Yours fraternally, 

H. J. WEorTH, 
Secy. Label Com. Cigar Makers’ Int. Union. 


During the month of July thirteen charters were 
issued—1 international and 12 locals. 


Organizer Bolio, of Westfield, Mass., reports, 
during the last eighteen months, having organized 
the clerks, metal polishers and bartenders’ unions, 
and reorganized the barbers; have assisted also 
at the organization of the brick masons’ and hod 
carriers’ unions. 


Organizer Bauer, of Zanesville, Ohio, reports 
having organized a union of garment workers and 
is now engaged in organizing the boiler makers. 
The local union of Stoneware Potters of Crooks- 
ville has now over 100 members, although buta 
month in existence. 
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Special Notice. 


OOP FICHE Of ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ¢ 
WASHINGTON, D.C., July 21, 180s, 


To All Alfiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the 
PURINGTON PAVING Brick Co,, of Galesburg, I1L., 
and the union in interest having been reached, the said firm 
is now removed from our list “ We-don’t-patronize,” and 
placed on our FAIR list. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L, 


Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ! 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20, 1808, } 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following firms 
have been declared UNFAIR: 

O'BRIEN Bros., Spring Bed Co., Chicago, I, 

SHELBY STEEL TUBE Co., of Ellwood City, Pa. 

KINGAN & Co., Pork and Beef Packers, Indianapolis, Ind 
BURDEN IRON Co., Rivets, Nails, Etc., Troy, N. Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read in union meetings and 
post in union halls, Labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


We Don’t Patronize 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

ALL WEST VIRGINIA COAL, 

AMERICAN BISCUIT ANI) MANUFACTURING CO'’S 

BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro, 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe- 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

APSLEY RUBBER CO., HUDSON, MASS. 

ARENA, 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKER, WIS. 

BONDY & LEDEDERAR, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
OF NEW YORK. 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

BURDEN IRON CO., RIVETS, NAILS, ETC., TROY, N. Y- 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’S CIGARS, MCSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 


UNITED STATES BICYCLE. 
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CINCINNATI BREWING CO., HAMILTON, OHLO. 

CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE CO. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, 0; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB, 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

DUGAN & HUDSON,SHOK MANUFACTURERS, ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

W. F. FAUBER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL, FAUBER 
ONE PIECE BICYCLE CRANK AXLE, 

FOOTE, SCHULTZE & CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

FREEMAN MILL CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER. 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 

GREGORY & SHAW, BOOTS AND SHOES, SO. FRAM- 
INGHAM, MASS. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

GROVE CO., CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM, 0. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit 
Flavors. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO.,, ST. LOUIS. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK & CO., CIGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

JACOB BECK & SON, PEARL WHEAT AND BREAK- 
FAST FLAKE MANUFACTURERS, DETROIT 
MICH. 

KERBS,WERHEIM & SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KINGAN & CO., PORK AND BEEF PACKERS, IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKER, WIS. 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

LEVI, HORWITZ & LACHENBRUCH, CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK, 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CoO, 

MOCK, BERMAN, & CO., CLOTHING MANUFACTUL- 
ERS, CINCINNATI, OHILO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

O'BRIEN BROS., SPRING BED ©CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CoO, 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME. 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS AND GASOLINE 
STOVES, ALL MARKED“ RELIABLE.” 
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SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO., OF ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 

SIEG & WALPOLHE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

Ss. OTTENBERG BROS., CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO, 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MANFG. CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SCUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT’S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, ¢ 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE- 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 


Our Fair List 
Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names of products with a national sale only. 
CABINET AND INTERIOR FINISH WOODWORK, 
By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec’y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 

Baltimore, Md.—F. X. Ganter Co., J. C. Scherer. 

Chicago, I1l.—Schweizer Mfg. Co., Carsley Mfg. Co., Edmunds 
Mfg. Co., W. H. Warren Mfg. Co., ©. FE. Barguist, | a 
Struthers & Co., Western Planing & Mfg. Co., Kelly Bros.. 
Katz & Hamonn, Fillip & Mejbrech, C. Sie bold «& Co., 
Lincoln Sash & Door €o., Win, Jenkinson, T. Wilce Co. 
South Side Lumber ©o., Keenan Bros., Chicago Store 
Fixture Co., Merle & Heaney, Brunswick Balke-Collender 
Co., A. H. Revell & Co., Union Show Case Co,, Chicago 
Store & Office Fixture Co., Minwegen & Weiss, A. Jan- 
kowski, Orr & Lockett, Gensche & Hartman (carving), 
Fischer & Hunger (carving). 

Detroit, Mich.—Laffery & Sons., Wm. Monroe. 

Duluth, Minn.—D. E. Holston & Co., George Lautenschlager. 

Ithaca, ’N. Y.—Driscoll Bros. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Oehler & Stahl, Cruittners’ Cabinet 
Works, ¢ Charles Moeller. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Robert Brand & Sons. 

Quincy il. —*Globe Fixture Co. 

Springfield, Mass.—*G. A. Schastey Co. 

*Firms demonstrated by a star hire union men, but do not 
use the label. 


MANUFACTURERS OF UNION LABEL CLOTHING. 

By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of America. 

New York—Kohn, Rindskopf & Co., Smith, Gray & Co., 
Cane, McCaffrey & Co., Goldstone Bros., Hackett, Car- 

_ hartt & C x Hays, Goldberg & Co. 

Utica, N.Y. PD. Pixley & Son. 

Chicago, Il. Fella Kahn & Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Woodhull, Goodale and Bull, Kent & 
Miller, N. Peters & Co., J. M. Mertens & Co., Winters & 
Smith, eq | Bros., Freidlander Bros., Harrison & 
Rosmann 7. Palmer & Son, Hopkins, Single & Co., 
Danziger _, W.S. Peck & Co., Chas. E. 8. Weeks. 

Overalls, Fanta, ete. Sweet, Orr & Co. Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., De troit, Mich.; C. B. Cones 
& Son, Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Oshkosh (¢ Tw 
Mfg. Co. OshKosh, Wis. ; Cleve and & Whitehill Co. 
Newburgh, Lightner Overall Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Larned, Carter & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Shaw & Welty 
Shirt Co., Zanesville, Ohio; H. — Peters, Dover, N. J.; 
Louis Spec ht, Cleve land, Ohio; T. J. U nde rhill, te nve P 
Col; Pierson & Son, 204 EK. 43 ist, N. Y.; Our Own Mfg. 
Co., New York, N. Y.: AS, Bros., "New York, N. Y.; Rose 
Mtg. Co., Dallas, Tex.; We rtheim Bros. & Co., Albany, 

. ¥.; A! Stauber Mfg. Co., Streator, IIL. 





BREWERS. 

By E. Kurzenknabe, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 
All[Breweries In- Birmingham, Ala.; Belleville, Ill; Butte» 
Mont.; Baltimore, Md. ; Boston, ! Mass. ; Binghamton, N- 
¥. Buffalo, | & # Albany, N.Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, 
lil: Cleve land, O:: Cine innati, O.; Covington, Ky. Can- 
ton, On; Columbus, O.; De nver, Colo.; Danville, Ill. ; 
Davenport, le.; Detroit, Mich.; Duluth, aetne,; Dayton, 
Elmira, N.  & Erie, Pa.; "Elizabeth, N. J: Evans" 
ville, Ind.; » Worth, Tex.; Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Free port, 
lll.; Golde h, Colo.; Galveston, Tex.; Grand Ra ids, Mic h.; 
Great Falls, Mont.; Green Bay Wis.; Hartford, Conn.; 
Houston, Tex.; Hannibal, Mo.;Tadianapotie, Ind’: Joliet, 


Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lafayette, Ind.; Louisville, Ky., 
all lager beer (all common beer unfair); Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Albany, re Oshkosh, 
Wis.: I ortland, Oreg.; Poughkeepsie, Roc shester, 
Racine. Ww is.; Syrac use, N. Y.; $ pringheld, Mass.; 
Springfie ‘ld, Seattle, Wash. ; Spokane, Wash. ; San 
pate wag Sige Be - Lake ¢ ‘ity, Utah ; Schenectady, N.Y. 
Joseph, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Tacoma, Wash.; To- 

ledo, 0.: Trenton, N.J.; all lager beer brewers of Troy, 
N. Y. Titin, ©.; Utiea, N. Y.: Watertown, Wis.; Whe el 
ing, W. Va. W: nukesha, \“ ii Youngstown, 0.: Zanes- 
ville, 

eae Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn., Wm, J. 
Lemp Brewing Co., Consumers Brewing Co., Ideal Brew- 
ing Co., all of St. Louis, Mo.; Martin Mason Brewing Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio; M. Weidemann & Co,, and the Quinni- 
piac Brewing Co., New Haven, Conn; F. J. Kastner 
co., Home Bre wing (o., Essex County Brewing Co., 
Eagle Brewing Co., Geo, ‘Wiedemayer’s Brewery, all of 
Newark, N.J.; American Brewing Co., Colonial Brewing 
Co,, Ph. & W. Ebling Val. Loewer Brewing Co., Schmitt & 
Schwanentiuegel, H. Zeltner Brewing Co., New York 
City, N. Y.; Consumers Brewing Co, Woodside, Joseph 
Eppig’s Brewery, Excelsior Brewing Co., W. H. Frank 
Brewing Co., Long Island Brewing Co., Frank Iberts 
Brewing Co., Ph. Leibinger’s Brewing Co., Meltzer Bros., 
all of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bergner & Engel Brewing Co., 
John F. Betz & Son, Continental Brewing Co,, Columbia 
Brewery, Geo. Esslinger & Son, Fred Fell, Golden Eagle 
Brewery, Wm. A. Heimgaertner, Jos. Rieger & Son, 
Rieger & Goetz, Hermann Rose, G. Schwoerl, Jos. 
Straubmueller, Union Brewing Co., Elizabeth Vollmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence Brewing Co., Providence, 
R. 1.; Enterprise Brewing Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Jobn 
Gund Brewing Co., La Crosse, Wis.; Onalaska Brewing 
Co., Onalaska, Wis.; Wm. Peter Brewing Co., Union 
Brewing Co., Union Hill, N. J.; Geo, Bechtel Brewing 
Co., Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y.; Gutsch Brewing 
(Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


COMMISSION MALTHOUSE, 


San Francisco, Cal.—New York Malthouse, Pioneer Malt- 
house, South Park Malthouse, Empire Malthouse, 

Clyde, N. Y.—Smith & Toppings’ Malthouse. 

Hamilton, O.—The Sohngen Matting Co., Schlosser & Co, 

Portland, Ore.—Henry Weinhard. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Hauser & Son Malting Co, 

Newark, N. J.—The Passaik Malthouse, 

Davenport, lowa.—Davenport Malting Co. 

Rock Island, [1.—Rock Island Brewery Co.'s Malthouse, 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner, Greenway Brewing and 
Malting Co, 

Spokane, Wash.—The Galland-Burke Brewing and Malting 
Co., the Hieber Brewing and Malting Co., the Heneo 
Bros. Brewing (Co.’s Malthouse. 

Cleveland, O.—John B. Smith, O. Wachsmann & Co., John 
Kittel, J. H. Griffith & Co., Isank Leisy Brewery Malt- 
house, 

Buffalo, N. Y.—All the brewery malthouses and the follow- 
ing commission malthouses: Fisher & Co., Win. Wel- 
gand, Dauterman, Kreiner & Lehr, Henry C. Moffat, 
Solomon Scheu, J. P. Braner, Joe Wheeler & Co., Schae- 
fer Bro., John Kam Malting Co., A. F. Sohen, Chas, G, 
Curtis, John Memminger, Louis de Crignis, John ©, 
White, J. H. & R. Bullymore. 

Kenosha, Wis.-— The Pettit Malting Co, 

Oswego, N. Y.—Thomas Gordon’s Malting Co. 

Jordon, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner, 

Mendota, Iil.—Henning Brewing Co.'s Malthouse. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Newburgh & Co., City Brewery Malt- 
house, Buffalo Brewing Co.'s Malthouse, Sacramento 
Malthouse, 

Seattle, Wash.—Seattle Brewing and Malting Co, 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Lake Shore Malthouse (Uehlein Bros.), 
Philip Jung’s Malthouse, Froedert Brothers, 

Chicago, Ill.—Schwill Brothers, 

Erie, Pa.—D. D. Weschler. 


TOBACCO WORKERS. 
By E. Lewis Evans, Sec’'y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 


The following is a list of firms making union labeled 
tobacco, and the brands they make: 

GLoBE ToRBacco Co,—Detroit, Mich. Fine Cut: Globe, High 
Court, Nerve, Detroit, Blue Label, Hope, Rapid Transit, 
Target, World. lu Klondyke, Snow Apple, Fame, 
Globe, 5, Blue Pi he Basis, Nerve, Primo, ‘ruit Juice. 
Smoking: Sam & John, K. of L., Globe, Navy ( a 
Blue Label, The King, Uncle Tom, Spot Cash, Fame 
Standard Time, Hand Made, Hope, 5-Cent, Don Juan, 


Fruit Juice, All Leaf, Whopper. 

IGNATZ WOLFF.—Detroit, Mic ch. Chewing & Smoking: White 
Eagle, Mild Taste. Snuff: White Eagle, French, Pariser, 
Holland, ¢ Jopenhagen, ose-Maccaboy, Scotch, V irginia, 
Celebrated Polish, German, ete. 

WELLMAN & DWIRE. y orgs Ill. Plug: Te imple, Morning 
Glory, Quincy Nat’! Leaf, Gladiolus, fione -y Gum, Staple, 
Cut Loaf, Mule Ear Tw ist, Granger Twist, Burley Ca ne. 
Smoking: Sweet Lotus, Knights of Labor, Topsy, Gold 
Band, Yukon, Jim Crow. Fine Cut: Mule Ear, } iaiden 
Blush and Old Dog Tray, Tube Rose, Red Cap, Quincy 
Leader, Crystal Slipper. 
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EAGLE ToBACcco Co.—Quincy, I], 

J. ¥. ZAuM.—Toledo, 0. Plug : New Process, Old Navy, Red 
Ball, Jo-Jo. Fin? Out: iahion Brand, Let ’Er Rip, ¢iam- 
brinus. Smokinj: Old Comfort, Drum Major, Blue Hen, 
0. Eye C. 

NALL & WiLirAms.—Louisville, Ky. 
Canada Navy, Rainbow. 

WHITEMAN-MCNAMARA.—Covington, Ky. Smoking — 
Chewing: First Cut, Napper, A Barre lof Money, Red Kz 
Plug and Twist: Royal Are h, War Club, Wedding ( he, 
Cat Fish, Narrow Gauge, Mums Extra Dry , Badger F ight. 


Every Day Smoke, 


BERNING & BADE.—( ‘ovington Ky. Plug: Trotter. Smoking 
and Chewing: Guiding Star. 

CENTRAL TOBACCO WorkKS.—St. Louis, Mo. Twist: Western 
Choice, Regulation, Cross Key, Grand Leader, Honey 


Dew, Wage Worker’s Pick, Round Table, Southern 


Choice. 


UNITED STATES ToBAccO Co.—Richmond, Va. mahing: 
Battle Royal, Queen of the Rane. Plug: U.8., Yacht, 
Standard Smoke, Pride of the Navy. 

BUCHANAN & LYALL. -Brooklyn, N. Y. Plug: Planet, 


Boston Gem, Pride of the Regime = Smoking: Ripple, 
Duplex, W orld’s Fair, Moonbeam, 4-30, Bunker, Chinook, 
Black Joe, Navy Clippings, full’ Fs ye ( ‘lippings. ; 
FRANCIS SHIELDS.—Al many, N. Y. Chewing: Cavendish. 
Smoking: Blue Line. Chewing and Smoking: Sea Spray, 
Even Up, Cottage, White Ash. : 
B. PAYN’s Sons.—Albany, N. Y. Chewing: Straight Tip, 
Grand Central, Pure Stoe k, Old Stag, Red Jacket, Cham- 
pion, Red Clover, Strawberry, Patent Mild, Se _ of 
Albany, Spanish ( ross Pipe, B. & M., D. & H., "Blue Car, 


Cateh All. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Biocu Bros. 
Mail Pouch. 

Tue West VA. Tonacco Co.—Wheeling, W. Va. Smok- 
409 § Red Letter, Wheeling, W. Va., Cut & Dry, Seal of 

Va., Nat’l Leaf Scrap, Cabby Long Cut, Xtra Pay. 

seams FInzer & Bros.—Louisville, Ky. Plug: Old Honesty, 
Jolly Tar, Boot Jack, Canteen, Orator, Five Brothers, 
Pastime, Hindoo, Black Bass. Smoking: Five Brothers 
Pipe Smoking, Wild Rose Cut Plug, Happy Days, Fin- 
zer’s Mized Plug Smoking. 

B. Duwe.t & Bro.—Cincinnati, O 

Mack Tospacco Co,--Cincinnati, O. 
Day and Night. 

PINKERTON TOBACCO Co, 


Chewing and Smoking: 


Smoking and Chewing: 


Zanesville, O. 


Wriaut Bros.—St. Charles, Mo. Plug: Fruit of the Vine, 
Labor’s King. 

EDWARD KELLY.--Utica, N. Y. Serap. 

L. B. Tenent.—Cincinnati, O, Twist: Corn Cracker, Hill- 


side, K. Y. K., Big 4. 
Sweet Havana, Coaxer. 
ettes: Centre Rush, 

R. WHALEN.—Rochester, N. Y. Fine Cut Chewing: Shield, 
Fancy Stock, Black Jack, Sweet Ivy, Old Settler, Fairy 
Queen, Index, Oleander, Aunt Clo, Woodland, Gold Bell, 
Contest, Ramrod, Flower City, Time, Home Rule, Dot. 
Smoking: Dream Durham, Smoking Car, State Seal, 
Pastime, Imperial, Pretty Poll, Billy Boy, G. & P 
Diamond W., Old Kentucky, Double Head, Big K., Blue 
Bell, Genesee, Spanish Mixed, Nickel Plate, Boze ea, 
Corn Crib, Bow Knot, Special Clippings, Spot Cash. 

Joun EK, Tuckerr & Sons,—Freeport, Ill. Smoking: T. & B. 
Plug, T. & B. Plug Cut, Sweet Virginia. 

Joun R, MeCuLLougu.— Newburgh, N. Y. 
Smoking Tobacecos and Snuffs. 

ADDISON TINSLEY TOBACCO Co,—Louisiana, Mo, 
Bowers. Twist: Jumbo and Legal Tender. 

J. G. FLInt.--Milwaukee, Wis. Smokinz: Sweet Climax, 
Big Indian, King Bird, Anchor, Fine Cut Chewing: May 
Queen, Golden, 

Bb. LetpeRspoREF & Co,—Milwaukee, Wis. Fine Cut: Nic 
Nac. Long Out: Soldier Boy, Minners & Puddlers, Gold 
leaf, Nigger Hair, Rob Roy, No. 1, Extra, Old Boy, » 
&S.. Granulated: Great Pull, Richmond Bright. Plug 
Cut: Dixie. 

THE STANDARD ToBAcco Co,—Cleveland Ohio, Fine Cut: 
P rairie Flower, Thistle, Night Hawk, Honey Drip, Stan- 
dard, Sweet ¢ ‘hew. Smoking: Old Vet, granulated, Half 
and Half, granulated, Lotus Club, granulated, Blue Tag, 
smoke or chew, Canary, smoke or chew, A. A., smoking, 
Magic, smoking. 

MILLER & WorLEY ToBAcco Co.—St. Louis, Mo. — Plug: 

Purity, Owl, Grip, Lucky Number, Missouri Seal, Prices, 
AAA, Tube Rose, Welcome, Lone Hand, Famous, Ben- 
gal, Mesquite, Cuckoo, Rex, Pecan, M. K. & T. Natural 
Leaf: Premium Hard Pressed, Premium Light Pressed, 
Coronet, Bonton, Emperor. Twist: Wild Oats, O. N.'T! 
Twist, Old Turk Twist, Yellow Ribbon Twist, Harp Twist. 

Nicks Tornacco Co,—Elmira, N. Y. 


W. R. MonrGomery.—Louisville, Ky. Tuvis': High Ball, 
Dixie Home Spun, Utopia, Battle Fiag, Belle Mead, 


Scraps: Big I Am, Hypnotizer, 
Plug: Natural 8 ounce, Cigar- 


Chewing and 


Plug: Joe 





ELASTIC GORING. 
By Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal- 
gamated Association of the United States. 
Rvidgopest Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., East Hampton 


Elastic Web Co., J. H. Bue kley & Son, Boston Gore and 
Web Co., Glendale Elastic Fabric Company, Bradshaw 
Manufacturing Co., Bamford Smith & Co. 


the month of a, 1898. (The months are ab 


Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1898, 
Following is a statement of the receipts and ogpenae for 
sreviated 


















thus: j, f, m, a, m, e te, ) 

° RECEIPTS, 

June, 

2. Flour and feed workers 7088, sup eb lee 1) 
Federal labor 7087, sup : sit ee an 1 05 
Federal labor 7097, sup 10 00 
ONUs BOT FEE, GUND on. vce wncccesccccsces-ose 10 00 
Federal labor 6873, tax, f, m, a cai Gabonese ace 282 
Seamless tube workers, 6073, tax, may .... ‘ 1 
Plate glass workers 6 %, tax, m, Jj. esuenh 300 
Bro of holders-on 6762, tax, june ..... saabnc 80 
Paper carriers’ association | 5783, tax, a, mM. 200 
Bro of painters and decorators, tax, m, a....... 30.00 
Coal teamsters and handlers 6128, tax, '4 m, 

NG eh cinch ne causa mike <a vd sateen rhewene 200 
Button workers’ ‘prot ‘6861, tax, m, a, m....... 1 th 
Hotel and restaurant emp natl alliance, tax, 

EE UN cave ni adeaskbithnansreeedwaneinees 10 00 

3. Inte rnational ty pographic al union, ‘tax, may.. 119 90 
Horse nail assorters 6511, tax, j, f, m, a, m,j.... 11 00 
Shingle weavers’ prot 7009, Rt Siac cee aie aio 11 00 
Kindling wood workers 7100, ~~ Eee 10 00 
Federal labor 6635, sup j er Nabwenien » 
Hod carriers 6266, tax, may. sca hades ane 26 

i. Federal labor 6878, tax, m, a, m, i, _l eee 62 
Chairmakers 6587, tax, may ae anaes 1 26 
Federal labor 7022, tax, f, m,a...... — iO 
Natl union of textile workers, tax, ‘july, %6, to 

and inc march, -_ assessment, $25... —e 215 00 
Team owners 7101, sup .... sete ome 10 00 
Laundry workers 704 sup .. keen nate Ntnaews 375 

6. Janitors and elevator men 7102, sup . ab dodo 10 00 
Oil well workers 7085, sup.... lara anerilahanag 200 
Federal labor 6925, sup .... ee a sicaehibal 20 00 
Tanners and curriers 7086 tax, may $8.00; sup, $4 12 # 

7. Aut sprinklers, pipe seni and he Ipers, 6840, 

june, $1. 16; sup, : pkeoaiin 1 5l 
Teamsters’ prot Has, sup. nines 10 00 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, ) april. 1 
Laundry work *rs 6802, 8up...... = ‘ 30 
Wheelmakers’ prot 7104, sup.. veshes 10 00 
Amal assn of iron and steel workers, ta ix, n, d, 

. ey a See Lee 


8. Bolt and nut workers 6921, 





Federal labor, 6064, tax, mz _ ~ 
Amal lace curtain operatives, tax, 
Federal labor, 7065, tax, m,j....... * caeaniee 
Tinners and slaters 640, tax, may, Be ; sup 2c. 
Teamsters’ prot 7083, sup.... ema wees bce 
Window glass flatteners? assn, tax, iy ae 
Law Reporter Co, adv. ; 
Chande tie r workers 6913 , , tax, 4 
Federal labor 7000, tax, m, j, $ 


m, a, m 


Zt, m, a, m x 
2; sup $1.50. 






























9. United hatters of na, tax, apr. 
Plumbers, laborers and drain laye rs 7057, tax, a, 

m, j, $3; sup $1... , tela cdot apiece re ts aah eesti 10 
Sweet, Orr & Co, adv ........ siniccenonwen #00 
Journeymen barbers’ intl, tax, m, a, m...... 30 00 
Glucose workers 7105, sup..... eecmanies ; 10 00 

10, Casting dressers’ prot 68H, tax,m,a......... 1 00 
Fleischmann & Co, adv..................- 116 67 
Journeymen tailors, tax, a, mm, 1) 5 
Intl wwe pressmen and assistants, tur, bal 

“Fe Se nee 12 88 

ll. Lathers’ nT 6099, eS eee LU 
Dray mens 6703, tax, june......... 1.1... 72 
Federal labor 6752, tax, oon. 3.... : 210 
Ship carpe nters and caulkers 6884, ti ix, june. 70 
United bro of carpe nters and joiners, tax, mar 66 67 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, apr (6 67 
United bro of carpenters and Jolnors, tax, may ti 67 
Oswego Starch Co, adv. ; ‘Pista ie 15 0 
Federal labor union 7106, sup..........-.-...-.- 10.00 
Coopers’ intl union, tax, m, a,m ............... 14 67 
Lawrence (Mass.) CL U, tax, f, m,a,m...... 3 36 

13. United assn of plumbers, gas fitters, etc, tax, po 

bal j, f, m,a,m. ESET RE toe a8 64 
Block ‘pavers’ union 6981, tax, 9 4 f, m, a, m, $3.50; - 

sup Toc... “* owe 125 
Dairymen’s prot 7094, Sup............-.-.. 1 10 
Hod carriers 5026, tax, f, m,a,m ... 200 
Watch workers 6061, tax, may........... 2 8 
Bed workers 7080, tax, may.......... ple 12 
Central labor union, Wash, DC, tax, m, j, Jj 2H 

14. Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, june. 46 
United labor league of Phila, tax, if m, a. 20 
Iron moulders’ union of n ay tax, n, d, j f, mi, a 210 00 
Federal labor 6758, tax, 0, n, ; seleucaptadaaad 7 il 
Can makers 6946, tax, a, m, Y i, ar a 24 40 

15. Victor trades assembly, tax, f, m, a, m, ry o # 
Badge and tip printers 7072, tax, a,m, J 42 
Cleveland and Whitehall Co, adv. 30 00 
Patent machine tinners 6947, tax, a, m. sd 00 
Patent tinners 6982, tax, june ; ‘ be 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, may..... = 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen, tax, 10 #2 


j, f, m, a, $10.42; sup 3. 





21. 


ae ae ee a eed fet fe eet et ie ee 


DR 


Ze 








16. 


7. Central labor union, Loc port, N Y, 


22. Trades and labor counell, 


. Blacksmiths’ helpers 6931, tax, june... 


». Federal labor 6697, tax, ro San 
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Slate and tile roofers 7042, tax, m,a,m...... 
American federation of music ians, tax, a, ML... 
Federal labor 7098, Tg ones 
Tin plate openers 6914, sup 
Stone masons 6652, tax, m, a, m,j..... 
Journeymen tailors, tax, bal on june 
Team owners 7046, tax 
Wood carvers’ association of N 
ee MO TR ov cnncccoescce 
Federal labor 6854, tax, may.....................- 
Mieble Printing Press ‘& Mnfg Co, adv 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco © 0, adv. 
Spring workers 6820, tax, j, j. 
Northern mineral mine Worker: , tax, jan ... 
Amal assn st railway employes, te UX, a m, a,n 
Laborers’ prot 6792, tax, m,; a, m, 
Quuarrymen’s national, SE wate 
Table knife grinders’ national, tax, a, “ae 
Beer bottling dept employe s 6920, tax, f,m,a,m, j 
Oil well workers 7107, we eS : 
Federal labor 6925, su ; 
—— (Mich) trades coune ‘il, 
G, 5, F Whe Me MR. 0000. 
Stone masons 704, tax, 
Federal labor 6S, sup i alesebeniadinlek weet operates 
Plasterers’ te nders and laborers Gol, tax, , june. 
Retail clerks’ natl prot, tax, feb .... 
Truckmen’s prot 7081, tax, may............. — 
St Paul (Minn) trades and labor assembly, tax, 
j, f, m, a, m,j eS eel 
Iron workers helpers 6795, tax, m, a, m 


Federal labor 6488, tax, m, a, m, J, j, a, 8, O, n, d, 
j, f, m, a, m, #4. 

















tax rd, habe 8, O, 
m, a, 


m, j. 









> asse 8 ae 

tax, m,a,m 

Co-operative trade and labor asse mbly, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, tax, f, m,a .. aete 

Railway teamsters 

Cut nail workers 7879 





rdsJs 
. Seranton (Pa) central labor union, tax, f, m, a. 


Federal labor 7108, sup .... ................. : 
Iron and steel ¢ hippe rs and finishers 7109, sup ‘ 
Zine workers’ prot association 6500, <a. 
Federal labor 7110, sup.. 
Teamsters’ prot 7111, sup. 
Wood workers 7100, sup 
Siegel-Cooper Co, adv... 
Drummond Tobacco Co, adv. 
Industrial council, 
on. S. 2 aye 
Park de pt workers 7064, x 
Theatrical adv agent 7035, tax, j, | 
Pattern makers’ natl league, tax, in, j 
Horse nail makers’ prot 6313, tax, a, m, j 
Federal labor union 6878, sup. ... 
Federal labor 692 Dy tax, april, $l4. 10; sup, 
Federal labor 6757, tax, m, a, m, j.. 
Asse mblers and adjuste rs 6966, tax, 
sro of holders-on 6762, sup 
Federal labor 6737, tax, 
Laundry workers 7071, 
Bluestone machine men 29, 
a ral labor 6095, tax, june ‘ 
Carpet upholsterers 7070, tax, a, m, - 
Amal society of carpenters and joine rs, tax, n i, J 
Federal labor 71 Eee sea 
Laundry workers’ prot 5580, tax, 
Drivers’ prot 6220, BUP.............sceees ° 
Piqua (Ohio) trade s and labor coune il, ‘ti 
m, Jj, J a,s,o,n,d, j,f, m... 
Drillers’ tool dressers and rig bldrs, sup 
Laundry workers 7118, sup............ iain 
Lowell (Mass), tax, 





Kansas C ity, Mo, tax, f, m, 


















may. 
m,a,m.. 
tux,a,m.,. 
tax, 















_. eee ; 
Stone pointers’ prot 6775, tax, n,d, nde! 
Oil well workers 7107, sup 
Tin workers 7114, sup.. 
Flour and feed workers: 7088, tax, 
Intl assn of machinists, tax, f, m, tet taitipla baie , 
Boston (Massy central labor pe tax, n,d, j, 
f, m, a, m, Jj, Jj, a, 8, 0, and representation 
Intl bro of biae ksmiths, tax, m, a, m 
Federal labor 6812, tax, june...... 
Photographers 6824, tax, june..... 
Patrick Brady, Kewanee, Ill, sup 
Iron workers and helpe rs 6709, tax, may. 
Lathers and shinglers 6000, tax, a, m, j, 0e; 
$1; assess, 10c.......... ; 
Federal labor union 7115 5, sup. 





Pm, a, ™m, Jj. 


; sup, 





Plate printers 7025, tax, may 





Leather wkrs’ prot 7061, tax, a, m, $ 
Hod carriers 5512, tax, june ae Cee Hee 
Horse nail makers 7078, tax, may, $1.40; sup, $5. 


- Flour packers and naile rs 6152, tax, m, a, m,j.. 


Federal labor 6858, tax, f, M, @............0200ee06 
United bro of leather wkrs on H G, tax, june.. 
Federal labor 7065, tax 4 april 28c; sup $1.50... 
Madison (Wis), federate tl trades’ council, tax, 
m,j,j, a, 8,0, n, i 2 Mh Ch cecdndcpesnepeeensce 
San Antonio (1 ex), ‘trac ee vounetl, tax, rd, ade m, 
SS Rte 
Park de »pt workers 7064, tax, ok Sa 
Sacramento (( ‘al). council of federated trad 
tax, f,m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, wkorbas 





_ 


Dard 


238. 


30. 


H >tel and rest employes’ natl alliance, tax, mar 
Pasriers OCO6 TANG, ORD cc ocvccescoccsccves 
Federal labor 6469, tax, a, m, j, j, 9c; sup, ide. 
Teamsters and helpers »rot, 5086, tax, f, m,a, m 
—_ beer, ice, and soda water emp 6945, tax, 


m, 

Federal labor 7118, sup 
Federal labor 7119, sup ...... 
Federal labor 7005, tax, june.. ‘ 
Natl tobacco workers’ union of | A, ‘tax, ft, m, a. 
Sheet iron and plate glaziers 6579, tax, a, m,j,J, 

a, 8, 0, n, d, 97¢c; j, f, m,a,m .. 
Button workers’ prot 7023, tax, may. 
Theatrical stage employes 6986. tax, m, a, m 2 
Galveston (Tex) labor council, tax, f, m,a ... 
United pases nt workers of A, tax, m, a, m, $10; 

sup, $2.4 
Firemen’s prot 7040, tax, n, a, 44m. 
United bro of electrical Wwechoasar tax, “may 
Laundry workers 6042, tax, j, f, ms! a, m, rd $j 
Laborers’ prot 6869, tax, may.. eeniecn 
Stoneware potters S117, sup. 
Vil well workers 7085, tax, m, - j. a, 
Flour millers’ prot 6930, tax, a, m, _ 
Teamsters and helpers 7121, a 
Bro of painters and decorators, tax, m, j. 
Laborers’ prot 7120, sup..... 
Natl steel and copper printe rs of U 
Amal society of engineers, sup ..... 
Federal labor 7008, sup ..... apace 
FEDERATIONIST... ses 
Small supplies. 
Subscriptions... 











EXPENSES 


June 


‘e 


8. 
9. 


- 


-l 


18, 


20. 


Cash on hand June 1. 


. Street car tickets, W. F. As 


Wm Garrett. . 


rent in advance, = 
Ty pe- 


Smith-Premier 


One months’ 
Irm paper; 1 doz carbon, 
writer Co 


Seals, Baumgarten & ‘Sons... 
Newspapers for office, Washington Tir 
Ice, Great Falls lee Co. 

Legislative com of the trade and ‘labor congr POSS 
of Canada, George W. Dower 

500 2c and 500 Ie stampe d envelopes, postoffice Bis 
Donation, H. 8. Mills..... 3 
Org: nizing expenses, J. H. ‘Dought; 
Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable Co... ~ 
100 postal cards, postoffice............. 

Printing May FEDERATIONIST, Law Rep. Co 

200 certificates of membership, $9.15; 200 mail- 
ing tubes, $5; 6 penholders, ‘ 2,000 lists of 
affiliated organizations, $35.5) ‘ 


















, Law Rep. Co 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel ©Co........ 
10 special delivery stamps, papeeseee.. 
xpressage. Adams Express Co. 
Carbon, Smith Premier Typew riter Co. 
Kixtra postage, postoftice . 
1,000 le stamped envelopes, postoftice esa . 
E 7 nses attending Senate eight-hour hearing, 
xf MeGuire.... : 
ik xpanges organizing ‘quarrymen at Joliet, Til. = 
. Wilson. R 
mth. legi islative com, 
1,000 Ze stamped envelopes, 





James Dunean. 
ostoffe © 
ley, Jr. - 
Organizing exp, C. H. Putnam, Meadville, Pa 
Extra postage, James P. Willett aE a 
Toilet eo Fowler Mfg Co... 
Expenses to British trades council, ‘Henry L loyd 
Printing June FEDERATIONIST, Law Rep. Co. 
Expenses during mo of June, t Saml Gom pers 
Expenses to Phila and return, Frank Morrison 
2,000 4 p —s press, $10; 500 engraved cards and 
plates, $6; 1 ,000 envelopes, $2; 1,500 long primer 
circulars, $7. 50; 10,000 trade unions, $10; 4,000 
note cire ulars, $6.50; 500 le and 500 2c envel- 
opes, $1.25; 7,000 agitate, $17; 2,000 “why we 
unite,” $12; 1,000 official e hvelopes, f & p, $3.35; 
500 le and’ 500 2c envelopes, $1.25; 5,¢ 3 note 
heads, $16.25; 1,000 le and 1,000 2c envelopes, 
$2.50; 1,000 adv rates, $2; 700 advertising con- 
trac is, Phillips & Patton............ ; 
Serv ices on leg. committee, ‘Andrew Furuseth 
Services on leg. committee, George Chance..... 
One month's salary, P resident Samuel Gompers 
One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison. 
Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. Kelly..... 
Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. Me Donald 
Four weeks’ salary, stenographer, R. L. Guard, 
Four weeks’ salary, office boy, W. F. Ashley 
Stamps received and used, F rank Morrison .... 





RECAPITULATION, 


OOS BOO FOO a os os 0b 00s b08scsesccnbececcosvscesése 


Expenses. 


127 


$10 0) 
5 00 
1 06 
4 00 


2 10 
10 00 


46 06 


270 
1 06 
3 26 
20 


42 40 
6 00 
6 67 
2 16 
11 82 
5 00 
3 20 
1% 
5 00 
26 67 
10 00 
5 00 





5 00 


1 07 
20 70 
ww 

1 25 


100 00 
16 2 
218 00 
400 

2 38 
10) 
165 20 


275 00 
162 23 
36 08 
8 50 


101 10 


$2,116 69 


R 





ze 
~~ 
NS 


$8,965 06 


2116 69 





$1,848 37 
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A. F. OF L. PAMPHLETS. “Wuat LABOR CouLD Do.”—An Address. By John Swin- 

ton; with “Economic Conferences,” by Wm. Salter, and 

By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with letter of Hon, Amos J, Cummings, Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 
WO cts.; 100, $4.00, 

THE “PHILOSOPHY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT ”’—By Geo, 
EK. MeNeill; together with “ What Does Labor Want?” by 
Samuel Gompers. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts, ; 100, $4.00, 

“THE SAFETY OF THE FUTURE LIES IN ORGANIZED 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE EIGH' LABOR”—By Henry D. Lioyd, of Chicago. (In English or 
Hour MOVEMENT—By Geo, Gunton, Per copy, 5cts,; dozen, German.) Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 50 cts, ; 100, $4.00. 

W cts.; 100, $4.00. PHILOSOPHY OF TRADE UNIONS—By Dyer D. Lum, Per 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE Eiaur Hour MovEMENT—By copy, 10 cts. ; dozen, $1.00; 100, $9.00, 

Lemuel Danryid. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 50 cts. ; 100, $4.00, Vuy WE UNITE—Per dozen, 20 cts.; per 100, $1.50. 

UNIVERSAL EpucAtTion—An Address. By Senator Henry Address AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 423-425 G 
W. Blair. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 0 cts.; 100, $4.00, street northwest, Washington, D. C. 


History OF TRADE UNIONS 
asketeh of national and international unions of America, 
by P. J. MeGuire. Per copy, 10 cts, ; dozen, 75 cts. ; 100, $5.00° 

Tue Ereantr Hour Primer—The Fact, Theory and the 
Argument—By Geo. EK. MeNeill. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen. 
cts. ; 100, $4.00, 





The Standard of Excellence_—_=, 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


AL THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


SIMPLICITY — WA STABILITY — 


so it can be easily a Ny so that it will wear 
adjusted, and won’t Ai Van the longest with the 
get out of order. 18) Pe least repairs. 


SPEED — 


so that it will do the ‘| A || \ so that it will be 
most work with the <" v1 we an ornament to the 
least effort. MP . jj home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . . «+ + « « « 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








mabe,’ Right 
MADE, 
‘SOLD '& 


MADE | 


/ 


f | ai Practice what we all preach by wearing 
OVEPAS f the Celebrated UNION LABELED Keystone 
Nn MAIN TTC) Overalis, Pants and Working Coats. Sold 


ya AYy 
DE Vey 





nearly everywhere. 


Cleveland & Whitehill Co., Ney>ys": 




















Pa 


